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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1861. 


Ope vooffers may 
ate 0, Now many, by 
We will not bave Jesus 
we will pot have Christ 
over‘nus! How. many say, 
of the life,'.We will not 


Te 


message! iNerare they 

‘the house-of God, and neglect 
Bibles, alone: in this condemnation. 

Too of those who hear the gospel 
aud feud in their houses, do 
ot tender fit, bat prac 

say, We will ‘cot héérken. “And yet the 


gospel feveals the true riches, and the only 


ray, to.obtein it; it brings life and immor- 
tality to, light, and points.out. the only way 
of esoape.from stern! desth ; it,.and it 
alone, teaches men how to:be happy ;— 

eam malieeach cloud of care, 
gloomy vate of death, 
weer” 
obey. she. geepel; to hearken to its 
the’salvation it re- 

‘ghd offers, is to Obtain ‘udfailing rich- 
4, eternal life, is to plotify 


tothe open arms of the 
‘Rédedmer! He lives; he reigus; 
e Tnvites you to his bosom; come to him, 
aad. he will give you rest; come, and say 
no Jonger, As for the word that thou hast 
spoken unto us in the name of the Lord, 
we.Will not hearlen unto thee! Hear ye! 

ex shis.dey, and. believe. and be. saved! 
ge! bear, and and live! Seek 


- the: Lord and his k his face 
evermore: © Ps: cv. 4. W. J. M. 
‘For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH. DEDICATED. 


Editoré~The new Presbyterian 
_church edifice at Canton, Pennsylvania, was 
Medicated bn Wednesday morning, 6th inst., 

be appropriate services, to the Triane 

God. The ‘Rey. Juligs Foster, of Towanda, 

Pennsylvanii preached the dedication ser- 

moo, from Baggs ii. 9, and the Rev. P. 
offered. the dedicatory preyer. An 

appeal. was then made by Mr. Foster, and 

the membersof the charch and. congrega- 
tion came!forward and contributed some 
one hundred and forty-five dollars, on the 
pots enongh, as was then supposed, to 
‘clear thé eharch of debt. The timely ap- 

propristion from the Board of Church Ex- 

tétsion will cover the balance, and enable 
us to complete the house according to our 
wish, but not to furnish it with suitable 
-Jamps,. melodeon, cushions, and a bell. 
- ‘Bat as God has prospered us so greatly 
‘geyond our éxpectations, as to enable us to 
baild this beautiful and commodious house 
of worship, ‘seven in troublous times,’ we 
hope to succeed in some way, in furnishing 
our house of worship with these necessary 
things. | 
The Rev. W. Simonton, of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, who had been providentially 
detained, arrived in time to preach in the 
evening. All the services of the day were 
truly solema, appropriate, and edifying. 
Notwithstending it rained very steadily 
nearly all day, we had good and attentive 
congregations, and trust that “the good 
hand of oar God was upon us.” 

We would*take’ this opportunity to ex- 
press our greteful thanks to the friends in 
Troy and New York, who have contributed 
towards our enterprise; and also to the 
American Bible Society, for the donation 


pulpit, and fifty Testaments; apd likewise 
to the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
for the gift of fifty copies of the Psalms and 
Hymns, for the pews. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GEOLOGY. 


. Messrs. Eqlitore—1 notice in your issue 
of November 9th, a paragraph entitled 
Biblical Geology,” in which Dr. Cum- 
ming, of London, is reported to have said, 
in a lecture at Manchester, ‘that the in- 
terior of the earth was a boiling cauldron ;”’ 
and that, having afterwards consulted a 
distinguished scientific geologist as to the 
truth of his statement, he was assured by 
that high authority, “that no one but an 
ignoramus would dare to deny it;” and 
farther, that when Dr. Cumming quoted 
«<the words of St. Peter, in support of his 
statement,”’ the geologist replied “that not 
only was Peter scientifically correct, but 
that Job gave him, the scientific geologist, 
the first idea of the gold mines in Austra- 
lia, and that Job was the best geologist he 
knew.” 
This statement has the air and aspect of 
a bit of waggery put forth by the jocose 
Kaight of the Garter, and of geology, whose 
name is connected with it, or by some one 
of Dr. Cumming’s auditors, who thought 
him as adventurous and as visionary a 
prophet concerning the state of the interior 
of the globe, as concerning the events yet 
to happen on its surface. Such an one, 
hearing the Doctor gravely allege—without 
proof—that the interior of the earth was a 
burning cauldron, and, at the next lecture, 
hearing him defend the allegation, by quot- 
ing the geologist’s good opinion of the 
scientific knowledge and acciracy of Job 
and Poter, and his indebtedness to one of 
them for the discovery of a gold mine—not 
in the land of Us, but near Botany Bbay— 
may have theught the occasion suitable for 
an unscientific joke. But your readers, 
Messrs. Editors, have such confidence in 
what. you publish, that those of them who 


are not ‘scientific,’ and who have a good 


opition of Dr. Camming as a Christian 
‘man, snd, on ordinary religious subjects, a 
safe and edifying writer, may be tempted, 
on his authority, and that of his geological 
friend, to think that this is no joke, and 
that, ia reality, and according to the scien- 
tifis disclosures of Job and Peter, the globe 
is a mass of liquid fire, thinly coated over 
with earth and water; and if they follow out 
the geological theory of which this is an 
essential element, they must conclude that 
when the globe was created, it was one mass 
of melted matter, without earth or oceans 
0 its surface, and that Moses spoke «un- 


ically 


glory? hearken to the words we 


of a beautiful copy of the Bible, for the | 


‘results, numbers having committed it to 


J 


_ | seientifically,’” when he said that in the be- 


ginning, God created the earth, the sea, 
aod all that in them is. When they get 
thus far, they may think it necessary to 


aud the earth which are now, are reserved 
unio fire, against the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men,” he must be un- 
derstood to mean that the earth is now, and 
always has been, a burning cauldron of 
liquid fire—and the heavens, too, by the 
same rele. And where he says of that 
futare:dey, that the heavens being on fire, 


| shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 


melt with fervent heat, he must mean that 
they are now on fire, and in a melted stute. 
Surely Peter ought not to be taxed in this 


-way, by a geological theory. He has been, 


as to his 2d Epistle, sufficiently abused by 
the Rationalists. And when a minister of 
the gospel has recourse to such means of 
sustaining any of his teachings, we are 
a bound to pity, than gravely to answer 
im. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 

SYNOD OF SANDUSKY. 
Narrative of the State of Religion within the 
bounds of the Synod of Sandusky. 

Although not favoured during the past 
r with any special awakening or revival 
of God’s work among us, there has been, 


and is, an encouraging state of things in 
nearly all the churches belonging to our 


body. Nearly all are favoured with the| 


regular preaching of the word. The ordi- 
fances of the gospel have been adminis- 
tered, and most of the churches have re- 
ceived accessions to their numbers. The 
congregations are reported as being respect- 
able in numbers, regular and respectful in 
attendance. Weekly prayer-meetings are 
maintained, except in places where the con- 

gation is so scattered as to render it 
impracticable. Seasons of thanksgiving, 
humiliation, and prayer, have been observed 
in accordance with the recommendation of 
the General Assembly, and the proclamation 
of the civil authorities. Sabbath-schools 
are sustained by all the churches that have 
reported. In some, the use of the Shorter 
Catechism has been attended with marked 


memory. A few of the Sabbath-schools 
have contributed to the Children’s Church 
at St. Anne. Some have been successful 
in putting into practice measures of sys- 
tematic benevolence, and it is koped that 
the practice will be more generally adopted. 
It is to be deplored that the contributions 
of our churches for benevolent purposes are 
80 irregulat and insufficient. This evil is 
felt and acknowledged with such regret, 
that zeal is enkindled, and measures are 
already put in operation for its removal. 
That some of our churches have adopted 
the plan of systematic contributions with 
entire success, and that others are moving 
in the right direction, are facts that encour- 
age the hope of better things. These facts 
also indicate that the time has fully come 
wherein severe chastisements from the hand 
of God may be dreaded by those churches, 
who, in a time like this, perseveringly with- 
hold their contributions. We fear that such 
churches may be smitten with barrenness, 
and be useful only in showing that ‘‘there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, and 
it tendeth to poverty.” 
_ In those of our churches injuriously af- 
fected by the war excitement, a better state 
of things has now succeeded. The labours 
of our brethren among the soldiers have 
een received respectfully, and favourable 
results have followed, by which we should 
be encouraged to preach the word in season 


and out of season, sowing beside all waters 


the seeds of eternal life. Notwithstanding 
the opposition encountered, and the dark- 
ness that had gathered around us, we have 
great reason to express our thanks to the 
great Head of the Church for his watchful 
care over the churches and their officers 
during the year now ended, for the measure 
of the Spirit youchsafed, for the peace and 
fellowship we have enjoyed among each 
other, and for the divers blessings that 
have, attended our humble efforts in his 
cause. 


SUNSET AND DEATH. 


If we regard the world of nature asa 
typical volume, full of suggestive analogies 
—an exponent and interpreter of the world 
of spirit—no symbol surely is more striking 
and appropriate than “ Sunset’”’ is of Death. 
Every evening, as the sun goes down, we 
have a permanent type and enduring para- 
ble of the close of life, as well as a pledge 
and prophecy of the rising again io the 
eternal morning. The God of nature, in 
his own hieroglyphic, countersigns the 
beautiful utterance of his word—‘ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace,” (xxxvii.) 

Few can have beheld a.gorgeous sunset, 
without the same suggestive association. 
Incomparably the grandest scene the writer 
ever witnessed in nature, was a sunset on 
Mount Blanc, as seen from the Flegere. 
The “monarch mountain” had appeared 
during the day under varied, shifting, ca- 
pricious shades of light and shadow—at 
one time fleecy vapours, at another, darker 
masses obscuring his giant form. As eve- 
ning, however, approached, all these were 
dispelled; not a cloud floated in the still 
air, when the glowing orb hastened to his 
setting. The vast irregular pyramid of 
snow became a mass of delicately flushed 
crimson. Anon, the shadows of night 
crept up the valley, until nothing but the 
summit of the mountain retained the hectic 
glow of expiring life—a coronal of evanes- 
cent glory. This, too, in its turn, slowly 
and impressively passed away. The flam- 
ing suo of that long afternoon sank behind 
the opposite range of Alps; and the colos- 
sal mass in front, which, in a few minutes 
before, had been gleaming with ruby splen- 
dour, now lapsed into a hue of cold grey, 
as if it had assumed robes of sackcloth and 
ashes, in exchange for the glow, and warmth, 
and brightness of life. The fellow-specta- 
tors at the moment gave expression to the 
same irresistible suggestion—W hat a sub- 
lime symbol! what an awful and impressive 

of Deatu! 

Nor was this all. When that last lurid 
glow was lingering on the summits, light- 
ing up the jewels in this icy diadem, the sun 
itself had in reality already set; he had sunk 
behind the line of the horizon. The valley 
beneath had long been sleeping in shadow, 
and lights were twinkling in the chalets. 
This, too, had its irrepressible meaning and 
lesson—that the radiance of the moral sun- 
set lingers after our earthly course has rua. 
A man’s influence survives death! These 
glorious orbs of the olden time have set for 
thousands of years, but their mellowed lustre 
still irradiates the world’s mountain-tops. 
Though dead, they yet ‘speak.””—Mac- 
duff’s Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. 
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| conclude that where Peter says, “the heavens ' 


| 


EASY DEVOTION. 


An Englishman, and a High-churchman, 
thus describes a Sabbath in Grace Church, 
New York: 


All here is splendour and Juxury—tbe 
ceilings are, exquisitely carved and fres- 
coed—rich carpets deaden the footfall— 
glittering Prayer-books, bound in gold and 
velvet, repose on the satiny surface of rare 
veined wodd—the form sinks back into the 
soft depths of yielding cushions, and damask 
footstools offer a delicious refuge for the 
fashionable. sinners, when they kneel to 
confess their manifold peccadilloes. We 
wonder what the martyrs of old times, and 
the heroes who died at the stake long ago, 
would say, if va | could be suddenly placed 
in,the midst of this temple of the Lord, and 
introduced to this religion of the nineteenth 
century? Would they marvel at the wisdom 
of their descendants, who have exchanged 
the old-fashioned path of thorns fur a short 
cut across velvet carpets and mosaic pave- 
ments, or would they be insane enough to 
entertain a doubt whether the ‘short cut’ 
actually led to the exact spot called heayen? 
We cannot answer that question. Ask 
yonder fat old gentleman, fast asleep, with 
his gold spectacles perched on the tip of his 
nose; there are bank dividends and fat 
rent-rolls written on every wrinkle of his 
face. Or ask that lady in her velvet dress 
and ermine cape, who is eyeing her neigh- 
bour’s Russian sables with an envious eye 
—ask yon lovely girl in the diamond brace- 
lets, so prettily conscious of the moustached 
hero opposite. See. what they will say. 
No doubt the verdict will be satisfactory. 
. The fiae and familiar chants of the 
Episcopal Church are rendered still sweeter 
by the magnificent volume of voice on which 
float up the sweet sentences of Scripture, 
and the old-fashioned hymns, sung by a 
thousand mothers at a thousand hearth- 
stones, fall with grateful refrain on the ear. 
Who shall say there is nothing holy and 
attractive in being conservative, as regards 
the observance of the customs of ‘lang 
syne?’ The good old pastor’s lips have 
scarcely concluded the benediction, when 
there is an instantaneous movement toward 
the door, as if the congregation experienced 
a sensation of sudden relief. No wonder— 
all their religious duties done, and the coast 
clear for another six days of gaiety and dis- 
sipation! The nimble creatures of cockades 
and gold-bands descend to open carriage-doors 
—the gentlemen exchange nods and smiles 
with one another, fat gentleman included, 
who says, ‘It’s a very fine sermon;’ though 
to our certain knowledge he was asleep the 
whole time—and the ladies compress their 
crinolines, robes a quelles, and rose-coloured 
bonnets into their carriages, as one by one 
they draw up to receive their aristocratic 
freight. There is a thunder of wheels, a 
glitter of silver-plated harness, and a soft 
titter of birdlike voices, as the ladies say 
‘good bye;’ and thus ends our Sunday at 
Grace Church.” 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


~The Christian Intelligencer of New York 
‘¢mentions for clerical edification,’’ as it 
says, ‘‘that more than sixty clergymen 


have directly, or indirectly, applied for per- 


mission to preach ‘the gospel to the poor,’ 
in the Reformed Dutch Church of Flat- 
bush.” This- announcement we have no- 
ticed with much regret. The fact presen- 
ted is evincive of a sad change, whether we 
regard these modern offers as taking the 
place of what used to be invitations, or 
merely consider the readiness implied to 
receive a comfortable position. 
It is manifest that the number of unset- 
tled ministers in our own Caurch has be- 
come so vast as to challenge grave attention. 
We have learned, from reliable authority, 
that there are not fewer than from seven to 
eight hundred of our denomination without 
a charge. The effect of this condition of 
things must, of course, be deplorable, not 
only crippling the resources of beloved 
brethren who desire a field of labour, and 
cannot find it, but also in letting down the 
dignity of the ministerial office, by the 
multiplication of candidates for particular 
pulpits, as well as diminishing contributions 
to our Education Board, whose appeals have 
to contend with the fact that the supply of 
Ministers is in excess of the demand. 
Looking at this matter with a view to 
ascertain the cause, or causes of it, we sup- 
pose it may be accounted for in various 
ways. 
One reason for it, which we suggest, is 
the fastidious spirit of the age. It were 
folly to deny that reliance is not now, as of 
old, placed on the simple truth of God as 
the medium of salvation. It is not, too 
often, the gospel which is expected to pre- ' 
pare for heaven, but the eloquence by which 
it is proclaimed. It is not the prescribed 
medicine which is to cure sin-sick souls, 
but the golden spoon in which it is mixed 
and administered. To by far too great a 
degree, alas! has the power of divine ordi- 
nances, solely because they are divine, been 
compromised with flaming advertisements, 
and star preaching, and other vain and 
vapid expedients, which, for all the true 
purposes of the Church, are as impotent as 
the roses which are thrown upon a corpse. 
The time was when the Church, by her 


silent, sacred dignity, and her heaven- 
invested authority, drew men to herself; 


but now they need to be enticed by swell- 
ing words, rounded sentences, beautiful 
tropes, graceful gestures, and deep-toned 
voices, amidst which, alas! the simplicity 


of the gospel occupies much the same place 
that its Author did among the thieves. 


Hence, even men of superior intellects, 


and deeper piety, merely because they can- 
not, or will not, adapt themselves to the 


morbid demand of the age, are thrust aside, 
as not “up to the times,” and as lacking 
the essential elements of popularity and 
success. 

Another reason which occurs to us, is 
the undue anxiety of Theological Semina- 
ries to ‘locate their students in charges of 
prominence and influence. We admit that 
this anxiety is natural, but we are not so 
sure it is right. Such institutions have 
great power, and jt is clear that it ought 


to be exercised with -great caution and dis- | 


cretion. 

We know many able and.excellent men, 
qualified by learning, piety, and experience 
for important spheres of labour, who are 
left to stand idle, because they have grown 
grey in the service of God, and because, for 
reasons which do not always appear on the 
surface, whilst’ they thought they were 
about to step into the pool, others stepped 
in before them. 

A third reason we must mention, is the 
prevalence of too strong a desire on the 
part of some ministers-to occupy prominent 
posts. It is undeniable, that some posi- 
tions are more Jnviting than others. If, 
however, in such positions, sight could 
penetrate back of the curtain, what seems 


| to be easy, and pleasant, and remunerative, 


would not be found to be quite so much so 
as appearances would indicate. But over 
end above this consideration, the waste 
places of Sion must be built up, the poor 
must be cared for, and the destitute must 
be supplied. Somebody must do this, and, 
though it may involve great sacrifice, no 
one who is set apart to the ministry should 
hesitate for a moment to undertake such 
service. What though he preach from a 
box, and to a rude multitude around him, 
yet he is not less likely there to speak the 
whole truth, nor are his chances for heaven 
less,-than those of others who officiate in 
splendid pulpits, and among dazzling lights, 
ag well as before crowds whom taste and 
fashion adorn.— Standard and Expositor. 


GONE, BUT NOT LOST. 


« My darling little boy, for whom I prayed and 
suffered so much, lies under the elm, in one corner 
of the garden. I will believe that, when I reach 
the shining shore, it will come-to meet the little 
mother that loved it so tenderly.”"—Exiract from 
Letter, 


’Neath yonder elm is the little mound 
Of a new-born baby sleeping; 

And there, in the waving shadows, round 
‘Its angel”* a watch is keeping. 


The first sweet sound of its infant voice, 
Lisps out ’mid the cherub singing— 
With tiny pinions, yet unfledged, 
fhrough heaven its way ’tis winging. 


The turf is moist with the dew of tears, 
Where that little one is lying; 

But we join with its notes of early praise, 
’Mid the pauses of our sighing. 


' For it will be taught by angel bands, 
Of the love that the Saviour bore, 


_ And come to welcome its mother first, 


When she reaches that “ shining shore.” 
; — Boston Recorder. 


* Matthew xviii. 10. 


A SUNDAY IN LONDON—THE SEN- 
SATION PREACHERS. 


SPURGEON, NEWMAN HALL, AND DR. CUM- 
MING. 


A visitor to the British metropolis is so 
sure to ask the way to Spurgeon’s Taberna- 
cle, that all the policemen have a regular 
formula of reply ready, and the omnibus 
drivers on the Blackfriars Bridge route are 
sure to cry out, “This ’bus for Spurgeon,” 
to any passer-by who may look at all inqui- 
sitive or puzzled. The immense building 
in which the sensation preacher of the day 
holds forth, bears no resemblance to any 
other ecclesiastical edifice in the city. The 
columned porch suggests a theatre, and the 


interior, with its triple galleries, and its 


utter absence of church decorations, forms 
an admirable. concert-room—wmore like the 
old Tripler Hall than any building ever 
seen in New York. At the end of the 
auditorium, opposite the main entrance, is 
the platform for the preacher—simply a 
semi-circular projection of the lower gal- 
lery, protected by a low railing. Long be- 
fore the church doors are ‘open, the porch 
is crammed, and the regular seat-holders 
are admitted by ticket, at a side door, ro 
that when the place is opened to the public, 
the immease hall is already three-fourths 
full. The remaining seats are always 
quickly occupied by strangers, and thus 
every Sunday, after some five thousand 
people find places, hundreds go away un- 
able to get in. 

The service is opened with a hymn, led 
by a precentor, and sung by the entire con- 
gregation. There is no organ, and the 
effect of the uprising of sp many human 
voices is like the rushing of many waters. 
The singing is too slow and drawling to 
suit an educated musical ear, but this is 
necessary to accommodate the vast number 
who participate in this part of the service. 
Prayer and reading of the Scriptures follow, 
Mr. Spurgeon invariably making a running 
commentary on what he reads, but with 
variable success. Not unfrequently he 
brings out an obscure passage into light by 
some happy comparison or explanation, but 
too often weakens the force of the text by 
woeful platitudes, and the tritest of moral 
observations. His attempts at adding co- 
dicils and addenda to the verses of the 
Psalms are utterly inexcusable: Spurgeon, 
eloquent and gifted as he is, should never 
dare to bring his paraphrases to bear upon 


the inspired songs of the sweet singer of 


Israel. 

Spurgeon’s preaching has oftefi 
described in your columns, as well as in 
other American newspapers, that I shall 
not now attempt an elaborate analysis of it. 
The preacher has outlived the petty spite 
which magnified his faults of elocution, and’ 
would have made the public believe he was 
an ignorant ranter. The hold he retains 
over his immense congregation proves him 
to beethe possessor of extraordinary ability ; 
for without this no man could attract, Sun- 
day after Suaday, and even at the week- 
day services in which he is announced to 
participate, the immense audiences which 
are always waiting to catch the words that 
drop from his lips, as if, like those of the 
little girl in the fairy story, they were dia- 
monds and pearls. Spurgeon maintains, 
without apparent diminution, his influence 
and popularity as a preacher. Perhaps his 
style is slightly toned downo—his manner- 
isms less obtrusive—his egotism less obvi- 


ous; but, notwithstanding all this, he still 


retains his individuality; he is Spurgeon 
still. You can never hear a sermon from 
him without fioding in it something origi- 
nal, and very often something really elo- 
quent. 

REV. NEWMAN HALL. 

On the Surrey-side of London, not very 
far from Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and quite 
near the Blackfriars Bridge, stands an odd, 
ugly edifice of smoke-black brick. It is 
known as the Surrey Chapel, and had for 
its first pastor the celebrated Rowland Hill; 
for its second, a Mr. Sherman; and for its 
third, the present incumbent, Rev. New- 
man Hall. The chapel was built a century 
or more ago, by a rich, titled lady; and 
though occupied by a Dissenting congrega- 
tion, the service of the Church of England 
is performed before the sermon. If this 
were omitted, the endowment by which the 
congregation get the chapel rent free, would 
revert to the heirs of the lady who built 
the edifice. 

The word chapel will probably suggest 
something neat, small, and excessively Go- 
thic. Nothing of the kind here. Surrey 
Chapel looks outside like a big circus tent 
painted black, and inside like a tub turned 
upsidedown. The old Tabernacle in Broad- 


way will give New Yorkcrs some idea of its 


interior arrangements. The auditorium is 
octagonal in shape, furnished with a gal- 
lery; the organ and choir are behind the 
pulpit. The seats are shabby and cushion- 
less, the walls cobwebby and sadly in need 
of paint, and the whole affair seedy in the 
extreme. Yet here every Sunday meets 
the largest congregation in London, except- 
ing Spurgeon’s. I should think that the 
place would hold some four thousand peo- 
ple, and at every service it is crowded to 
excess, while very many are unable to get 
in at all. ; 

The evening service there last Sunday 
commenced with a long voluntary on the 
organ, followed by an abridged form of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. It 
was somewhat altered. For instance, in 
the prayer for the “«‘ Absolution and Remis- 
sioa of Sins,” the pliraseology was modifi:d 
so as to claim no such power for the priert:; 
and in the creed, the words ‘“‘ He descended 
into hell,’”’ were omitted. The service was 
read most admirably by an assistant clergy- 
man, whose clear, emphatic manner should 
find imitators in the Established Church, 
and the responses were -led by a most re- 
markable clerk, who began each verse as 
if he were bursting out with a loud expres- 
sion of pain and grief; and when the verse 
commenced with the ejaculation, ««Q!” or 
the word, ‘‘ Lord,” this amazing clerk act- 
ually howled as if in acute agony. 

The music, by a volunteer choir of twen- 
ty, accompanied by a splendid organ, (which 


very good iodeed; and in this church at 
least the problem of congregational chant- 
ing is most happily solved—the vast con- 
course joining in the familiar chants of 
Mornington, Tallis, and Boyce, with as 
much spirit and ease as in the metrical 
tunes. This is the first time ia which I 
have heard really congregational chanting 
—a consummation so many Episcopal cler- 
gymen of New York have so long hoped 


quite attainable. 

The service also partook of the cathedral 
character, the ‘“‘amens” after the prayers 
being sung by the choir and congregation. 

After this service, Mr. ‘Hall, wearing the 
usual black silk robe, ascended the pulpit, 
and delivered a brief extemporaneous pray- 
er. His sermon was a careful argument, 
followed by a most impressive exhortation, 
at the close of which his eloquence equalled 
avy thing I have ever heard in the pulpit. 
Mr. Hall is a tall, rather slender man, with 
an intellectual-looking head and face. His 
voice is one of the most beautiful that can 
be imagined; and though without the power 
‘and suvnorousness of Spurgeon’s, it is music 
itself; his sermons are more polished, yet 
equally earnest productions; and his vast 
popularity is deservedly increasing. Mr. 
Hall has written a great number of tracts, 
and a little volume of sacred lyrics, and is 
prominent in the various ophilanthropical 
movements of the day. 


DR. CUMMING. 


Whether the celebrated author of the 
‘¢Great Tribulation” would feel it a com- 
pliment to be classed among the sensation 
preachers of London, is very doubtful. In 
an admirable sermon preached two Sundays 
since, in relation to the duties and trials of 
clergymen, he expressed his utter disappro- 
bation of sensation preaching—of puns, or 
oddities, or eccentricities in the pulpit. 
Yet it is, nevertheless, quite certain that 
he is one of the pulpit sensations gf Lon- 
don, where a stranger’s routine for Sunday 
is, in morning to Spurgeon, afternoon to 
Westminster Abbey church, and evening 
to Cumming’s. The chapel of the latter is 
located in a narrow street near Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden theatres, and is a build- 
ingwof more taste and elegance than either 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle or Surrey Chapel. 


between the windows on one side, and a 
wide gallery runs around the two; ends and 
the side opposite the pulpit. Service in 
the evening begins at half-past six o’clock, 
the customary hour for the London 
churches,) and long before that time the 
doors are besieged with strangers, who are 
admitted after the pewholders have entered 
by a private door. The chapel, holding 
between two and three thousand, is always 
filled. It is lighted by three huge stars of 
gas-jets in the ceiling, which is of oak; 
the light is peculiar, and not agreeable to 
those unaccustomed to it. 

Dr. Cumming has no assistant, and con- 
ducts the service himself. A hymn, then 
reading of the Scriptures, and anthem by 
the choir, and prayer precede the sermon. 
The singers are seated in a little orchestra, 
directly in front of the pulpit, and sing 
without the assistance of an organ; the 
leading soprano has a voice of unusual 
power and sweetnessgand the music is per- 
formed in a really artistic manner, without 
degenerating into mere vocal display. The 
Te Deum is often sung—particularly to the 
music set to it in F by Jackson, and fami- 
miliar to American church choirs. 

Dr. Cumming wears a gown while preach- 


nothing peculiar. He has a habit of lean- 
ing on his arms over his desk, which is not 
graceful; and as his voice is not strong or 
sonorous, he does not create a very favour- 
able impression at first. Besides this, he 
is not an elocutionist—and the hymns he 
reads very tamely—probably the same 
hymns which, when read by a Spurgeon, 
a Hall, a Beecher, and above all, a Chapin, 
would thrill the soul like a strain of glori- 
ous music. His prayers are peculiar; 
while he does not follow exactly those of 
the Episcopal liturgy, he yet incorporates 
whole sentences from them, and sometimes 
repeats entire “collects.” For this liturgy 
he has the greatest admiration, as his fre- 
quent use of at least fragments of the litur- 


‘gical prayers proves. In reading the Bi- 


ble, he, like Spurgeon, makes a running 
comment on the text—only, he never in- 
dulges in flat platitudes and trite moral ob- 
servations—nor does he try to improve the 
Psalms of David with modern interpola- 
tions. 

Before closing this letter, in which I 
have attempted to give such views of the 
three greatest preachers of London as may 
present themselves to any stranger visiting 
the place, let me remind those.who are dis- 
posed to sneer at sensation preachers, that 
the popularity of Spurgeon, Hall, and 
Cumming has done more than any thing 
else to contribute to eliciting the recent 
proofs of religious vitality in the Establish- 
ed Church here. The vast multitudes which 
poured to hear these men set the English 
ecclesiastics to work, thigking why the 
chapel was crowded, and the cathedral de- 
‘serted; and thus the English Church has 
been-waked from sleep indirectly by Dis- 


|}senters. Westminster and St. Paul’s are 


was formerly in St. Paul’s Cathedral,) was 


for, and a consummation which is, after all, 


ing, and his personal appearance presents, 


Parallelogramatic in shape, the pulpit is | 


+ commend a larger infusion -of doctrine into 
sermons, than was, upon the whole, cus- 
tomary. 
more of exegetical theology as of systematic. 
He thought it a thing to be regretted, that 
‘the expository lecture had dropped out so 
much from pulpit practice, and he was glad 
to think that the tide was turning. He 
did not mean that the pulpit was a place 
for merely polemic discourse; but those 
who feared that to occupy discourses with 
large expositions of doctrine would shut out 
the practical enforcement of duties, might 
be reminded, that in no part of the world 
had morality flourished more, or spirituality 
of mind been better exemplified, than where 


| thrown open for popular evening services— 
the Bishop of Loudon holds open-air meet- 
ings—the great reform which will make 
the English clergy read, and not drawl and 
massacre the almost inepired majesty of the 
English liturgical service, has been started 
by the Bishop of Rochester—and the Es- 
tablished Church experiences a resurrection 
from its sepulchre of lethargy, to a great 
extent, in consequence{this is not merely 
my opinion,) of the efforts and successes of 
such earnest, truthful, independent Chris- 
tian preachers as Spurgeon, Hall, and Cum- 
ming.—Lvening Post. 


summer morning, upon a gravestone in a 
churchyard. It was a flat gravestone, ele- 
vated upon four little pillars, and covering 
the spot where sleeps the mortal part of a 


| my parish, and who held the charge of it 


usual, for awhile after breakfast, with a little 


she was walking about, attended by a so- 


had slept below for fifty years. I wondered 
if he bad sometimes come to the churchyard 
after breakfast, before he began his task of 
sermon-writing. I reflected how his heart, 
mouldered into dust, was now so free from 
all the little cares and worries which will 
find their way into even the quietest life in 
the world. And sitting there, I put my 
right hand upon the mossy stone. 
contrast of the hand upon the green surface 
caught the eye of my companion, who was 
not four years old. She came slowly up, 
and laid down her own hand beside mine 
on the mossy expanse. 
at it in various ways for several minutes, 
and contrasting her own little hand with 
the weary one which is now writing this 
page, she asked thoughtfully and doubt- 
fully, «*Was your hand ever a little hand 
like mine ?”’ 
out on the stone and looked at it; ‘it seems 
a very short time since that was a little 
hand like yours. 
not the least like those thin fingers and 
many wrinkles now. When it grew rather 
bigger, the fingers had generally various 
deep cuts, got in making and rigging ships; 
those were the days when [ intended to be 
a sailor. 
little hands will do, if spared in this world. 
And now it has done a great many things. 
It has smoothed the heads of many child- 
ren, and the noses of various horses.’’ 


along thousands .of written pages—it has 
paid away money, and occasionally received 
it. 
short, I thought; yet several things which 
that hand found to do, it did with its 
might. 
hands not far apart. 
hand of infancy; four daisies were lying 
near it on the gravestone, where it was laid 
down to compare with mine. 
rather skinny, and not very small hand, 
which is now doing the work of life. 
a couple of yards beneath, there was an- 
other hand, whose work was over. 
a hand which had written mapy sermons 
preached in that plain church; which had | 
turned over the leaves of the large pulpit 
Bible (very old and shabby,) which I turn- 
ed over now; which had often opened the 
door of the house where now [ live. 
when I got up from the gravestone, and 
was walking quietly homeward, many 
thoughts came into my mind concerning 
growing old.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


on this subject, in his opening lecture at 
the Theological Hall in Canada : 


might be identified with what has been 
called unction. 
it was not, than what it was. 
thing to be felt, but could not be affected ; 
and by the hearers too was not so much 
seen or heard, as felt in the manner of the 
speaker’s address. It had been justly said 
‘by Vinet, a writer on Pastoral Theology, 
that two men of equal piety might be un- 
equal in this, and it might consist with | 
great variety in the delivery. It was quite 
a mistake to suppose that a monotonous 
round of artificial cadences, however sol- 
emn, could represent real earnestness of 
soul; nor was a soft, lisping, effeminate, 
drawling manner, that to which the lips of 
one touched with the sacred fire could ac- 
commodate themselves. 
that a mother’s grief, or a sister’s ingenuous 
love, would seek expression in regular 
iambic measures, as identify with unction 
the pulpit lullaby, or, to use the expression 
of Doddridge, the ‘periodical’ intonations 
which some associated with pious earnest- 
ness, but which produced often a like sopo- 
rific effect with the lullaby of the nursery. 
Such an unnatural style of saying or sing- 
ing forth divine truth had the farther bad 
effect of disgusting hearers of taste, and 
suggesting, unhappily, some alliance be- 
tween spirituality and intellectual weak- 
ness. It was not thus that the preacher, 
who came forth to speak to men of what he 
had just seen and felt, and whose soul was 
fired at the inner shrine of secret converse 
with his God, needed to seek to commend. 
himself to the hearts of men. 
glow, but tenderness withal, would announce 
itself by signs more natural, and not to be 
mistaken; and it would diffuse itself over 
every kind of discourse—being as consistent 
with continuous ratiocination, yea, with af- 
fectionate, but bold and faithful reproof, as- 
with the softest sentimental appeals. 


standards had most mifgled with the public 


THE THREE HANDS. 


I was sitting, on a very warm and bright 


venerable clergyman who preceded me in 
for sixty years. I had gone down there as 


companion, who, in those days, was gene- 
rally with me wherever I went. . And while 


lemn dog, I sat down in the sunshine on 


the stone, gray with lichen and green with 
moss. I thought of the old gentleman who 


The 


And after looking 


‘¢ Yes,”’ I said, as I spread it 


It was a fat little hand; 


It gradually grew bigger, as all 


It has travelled, I thought to myself, 
In many thiogs that hand has fallen 


So here, I thought, were three 
There was the little 


Then the 
And 


It was 


And 


ELEMENTS OF PULPIT POWER. 
Dr. Willis made the following remei 
‘The last and the most important element 


It was easier to say what. 
It was some- 


As well suppose 


The genuine 


‘¢Dr. Willis said he was disposed to re- 


He was as anxious, however, for 


the catechetical doctrines of the Reformed 


teaching of the pulpit, and had been most 
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| impressed on the common mind. ' Nor had 


the more doctrinal preachers of former 
times been leds remarkable for the minute- 
ness of their moral casuistry than the com- 
prehensiveness of their doctrinal views. 
Witness the Owens, the Rutherfords, and 
the Edwardses of last century, and the pre- 
ceding one—they were just the men who 
had left behind them the most searching 
analyses of religious affections, and the best 
delineations of the spiritual life, or of com- 
munion with God. It was not by keeping 
constantly to a few points, however evun- 
gelical, that the preacher gave the gospel 
its opportunity of producing its full effect 
on the conscience and tbe heart. It was 
by the truth being presented in its fulness, 
and variety, and the mutual dependence 
and relations of its parts, that the hearer 
might be expected to take on its impress 


‘and image.” 


LIFE WITHOUT DOCTRINE. 


There could be no life without doctrine; 
this thesis might be established both on 
principle and by experience. A distinction 
must be made between the true life and 
the false. The Pharisees had a certain 
kind of life. Doctrine could not be sepa- 
rated from life without ignoring sin. With- 
out doctrine, there might be beautiful ac- 


) tions, but justice could not be recognized. 


There were two different notions formed of 
the Saviour. According to the one, he 
appeared as a wise man and a moralist; 
according to the other, as a Mediator and 
Redeemer. Doctrine alone could restore 
the guilty from the abyss, and make them 
Christians. 

Christianity never moralized without 
dogmatizing. When Paul wished to cor- 
rect the Corinthians for their spirit of liti- 
giousness, he recalled to them that they 
had been justified by Jesus Christ. All 
Christian morality reposed upon Jesus and 
him crucified. The work could only be 
solid which was founded on the work of 
Jesus and his apostles. 

Jesus was the source of this life; but it 
could not be understood without a super- 
human influence on the intellect and the 
heart. The agent of thts influence was the 
Holy Ghost. The means which supported 
this life proved again the necessity of uai- 
ting faith and doctrine. The attempt to 
produce life without doctrine was an attempt 
to seek the effect without the cause. Ex- 
perience proved this. Who had converted 
the world? The apostles. Was it by 
preaching morality without doctrine? No; 
it was by preaching doctrine. The mis- 
sionaries who had converted so many souls 
preached doctrine. What did Calvin preach? 
Doctrine. To what did we owe the Refor- 
mation, if not to doctrine? What bas pro- 
duced the religious revival of our continent 
except doctrine again? 

The doctrine ought, then, never to be 
separated from the life, nor the life from 
the doctrine. A new phase of revival had 
appeared. Let care be taken that doctrine 
was not neglected. Formerly, people had 
suppressed doctrine for the sake of union. 
Now, they were re-united in proclaiming it 
as the bond of union. Might God main- 
tain and bless them in this way!—WM. 
Baute. | 


— 


Human Sacrifices in West ‘Africa. 


The following extracts, taken from the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, were written by one 
who was a participator in the movement 
referred to: 

‘‘ Human sacrifices have long prevailed 
in many parts of Africa, and perhaps in few 
places to a greater extent than at Old Cala- 
bar, until within a few years, when, by a 
combined effort on the part of the Scottish 
missionaries and the English traders there, 
together with the warm co-operation of the 
late King Ego Honesty, the custom was 
entirely abolished. So far back as probably 
twenty years ago, King Ego, having become 
fully convinced of the folly and inhumanity 
of this barbarous custom, made a noble 
stand against it in his own family, and the 
manner in which he did so is not unworthy 
of notice. A near relative of his died, one 
for whom it was expected that the number 
of sacrifices would be considerable. On the 
time for the ceremony coming round, the 
various chiefs and headmen in the town and 
neighbourhood assembled, as usual, to be 
present at, if not to take part in, the awful 
slaughter. King Ego sat conversing with 
them for a long time after they had assem- 
bled, without making any allusion to the 

urpose for which they had met, until at 
ength, seeing them become impatient, he 
inquired the cause, when they spoke of the 
sacrifice, and said it was time the victims 
were produced. ‘King Ego, having gained 
what he wanted by the delay—that was, 
to rouse their attention, and make them 
introduce the subject—replied, that he had 
resolved to discontinue the custom. White 
men, he said, were wiser than black men. 
When they looked at their ships, and the 
various articles of merchandize which they 
brought out,,as guns, powder, clocks, &c., 
they must be convinced how very far supe- 
rior white men were to themselves; and 
would it not, he said, be wise of them to 
endeavour to imitate white men as far as 
they could? White men, he said again, 
condemned and disapproved of this custom, 
and were even horrified at the very thought 
of it; and being fully convinced that they 


were right, and black men were wrong, he- 


had resolved that it should not be continued, 
at all events by himself, or in his family. 

‘¢Murmurs then began to arise amongst 
those present, and some of them hinted that 
it was the value of the slaves, and not the 
inutility or inhumanity of the custom, that 
influenced King Ego in the matter. Upon 
hearing this, he instantly ordered his ser- 
vants to bring out, not merely the value, but 
double the value of the number of slaves 
which, according to custom and his rank, 
he might be expected to sacrifice on the 
occasion, and to place a machete before each 
man present. ‘Then, addressing them, he 
said that they might cut up and destroy the 
goods in any’ manner they pleased, but that, 
whatever they or others might say or do, 
he, at least, would sacrifice no more slaves, 
nor would he be a friend to the man who 
did.” 

The final abolition of the custom did not, 
however, take place till some time after. 
The Rev. Mr. Anderson, a missionary, had 
become exceedingly desponding on account 
of the fearful extent to which the custom 
prevailed, and the fruitlessness of his efforts 
against it. He was induced, however, to 
make another effort, and in it he associated 
with himself the English traders there. A 
deputation was arranged, who first waited 
on King Archbong and his chief men,'and 
urged various arguments against human 
sacrifices; but the opposition of the king 
and his company was very strong, and the 
deputation withdrew without having effected 
any apparent good. | 


‘‘The day after,” says the narrator, ‘we. 


proceeded to King Ego Honesty, who re- 


you fear. 
so wilt thou conquer the world, overcome 


sided on the opposite side of the river, 
miles than King 
He, as you may suppose from the incident 
already mentiuned, received us with 
arms. In fact, the joyful expression that 
lit up his fuce was most remarkable, as he 
exclaimed exultingly, ‘O! if white men 
help me this way, I can do plenty good for 
h Ki Ego and Ki 

though Kiog Egoa ing Arc 
could not act independently of oe or 
in any matters of public interest, there were 
so much jealousy and distrust between them 
as to prevent either one from going into the 
territories of the other; and public matters 
were, therefore, arranged by heralds passing 
between them. On this occasion, however, 
they agreed to hold a general meeting on 
‘board one of the ships in the river, w 


both towns. King Ego; with the white 
men, and, ponere, a few of his own party 
to support him, was in favour of abolishi 
human sacrifices; and Archbong, with 
the leading men of his town, was for con- 
tinuing them. The matter, however, was 
most calmly and quietly discussed; and on 
the very day following this convocation, 
and in leas thaw a week after the first meet- 
ing held on the subject, heralds were sent 
out to proclaim that an Egbo law had been 
passed, prohibiting human sacrifices through- 
out the dominions of Old Calabar. is 
‘Egbo’ is a very powerful institution of the 
country, and is looked upon with awe and 
reverence by every individual, from the 
highest to the lowest; and no wonder, for 
even the most trifling breach of Egbo lew, 
in any but an ‘Egbo man,’ is punished with 
death, and in Egbo men, with death, or 
very heavy fines—so heavy, indeed, as to 
amount almost to a confiscation of their 
whole property.” —American Missionary. 


— 


A PRESCRIPTION. 


Let us lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let 
us run with patience the race that ie set 
before us, looking unto Jesus. Heb. xii, 
1—2. 

The world is a race-course, life is » 
race, and every-one of us are racers. A 
mark is set up, at which we are to aim, and 
a prize is promised to every overeomer. 
But there are many difficulties in the way, 
aod we have many weights about us; those 
difficulties must be mastered, and those 
weights must be laid aside. Our easily be- 


setting sin is distrust of God; this must be 


opposed and laid aside, and we must run 
with patience the race set before ug, keep- 
ing the eye on Jesus. Jesus is our exani- 
ple; we must copy him. Jesus is our 


| leader; we must follow him. Jesus is our 


sovereign; we must submit to him. Jesus. 
is our Saviour; and we must confide alone 
in him. We must look to his blood for 
pardon, to his righteousness for justifica- 
tion, to his Spirit for strength, and to his: 
fulness for all our supplies. We must make 
use of Jesus every day, every hour, every 
minute. Christian, look to Jesus when 
discouraged, it will animate you; when 


_timid, it will embolden you; when feeble, 


it will strengthen you; when weary, it will 
stimulate you; and when dying, for it will , 
give you the victory. Let thy last look be 
a look at Jesus. He says, «‘ Look unto me, 
and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth, 
for I am God, and there is none else.’”’ Nu 
one ever looked to him in vain; but as 
every one was healed who looked at the 
brazen serpent, so is every one saved, sanc- 
tified, and sustained, who looks to Jesus. 
Look to him for all you need, and from all 
Keep the eye fixed on Jesus; 


Satan, reach the mark, and obtain the 
prize. 

They looked unto him and were light- 
ened; and their faces were not ashamed. 
Psalm xxxiv. 5. . 


SCRIPTURE MONEY. 


The ointment with which Mary anointed 
our Saviour is said to have been ‘very 
costly,” John xii. 3, and “ very precious,” 
Mark xiv. 8. ‘Some had indignation with 
themselves, and murmured against her, 
because her ointment might have been sold 
for more than three hundred pence, and 


the money given to the poor.”’ Mark xiv. 


4,5. The propriety of saying it was very 
costly and very precious, appears very clear- 
ly when we ascertain thatthe price at which- 
it is said it might have been sold, was equal 


to $45 of our own money. Mary’s offering 


was, therefore, a valuable one intrinsically ; 
but much more so as she wrought a “good 
work, which is spoken of throughout the 
world as a memorial”’ of her love and devo- 
tion to her Saviour—v. 9. 

Again, when the five thousand 


were miraculously fed, we are told that the | 


disciples asked, ‘Shall we go and buy two 
hundred penny worth of bread, and give 
them to eat ?” 
value of a penny is about two cents. It 
would seem to be very unreasonable to talk 
of feeding such a multitude with four hua- 
dred cents worth of bread. Bat when we 
know that two hundred pence were equal 
to thirty dollars of our money, we can read- 
ily understand how, with that sum, bread 


enough might have been purchased, not. 


only to enable ‘every one of them to take 
a little’—John vi. 7—but if the propor- 
tionate value is considered, the money 
would have bought a loaf of bread for each 
one of the great multitade that were assem- 
bled. The great Master of the feast, how- 
ever, preferred to feed them by his crea-— 
tive power, and thue the five bariey loaves 


and the two small fishes were miraculously | 
increased; ‘‘and they did all eat. and were 
filled; and they took up twelve baskets of . 


the fragments.”” Mark vi. 42 and 43. 


Mark vi. 37. The present 


VOL. NO. 47.—WHOLE' NO. 1608: 


| was well attended by the leading men of 


CONGREGATIONALISMin ENGLAND. 


While Christianity is most manifestly. 


advancing in Britain, not afew members 


of the Congregational body are seriously . 


alarmed by the revelations of their Jaet 
Year Book. The statistics given 


that Coogregationalism is retrograding in 
England. The number of 


churches in England is given at 1600; the 
resignations and removals 
at 195, or the astounding tioa of 
nearly 1 to 8. This ig not the worst 
feature; for, on looking through the: list 
of churches under the heading, ‘“‘Couaty 
and District Associations,” 176 are marked 
vacant, or nearly one in every 9. Blending 
the resignations and removals with the va- 
cancies, it is manifest thet 1 in every 4} 
churches throughout England were in an 


age, a proper ratio would -be, according to 
the present value of human life, about 45 or 
46, and not from 300 to 400. 


guring the 


| unsettled condition -ia 1860. Were these . 
vacancies solely to follow oa deaths or old 
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change in the order of 
visitation of the churches of the Central 

. Presbytery of Philadelphia has been made. 
| ili be.made. i 

Church, Frankford Road above Girard 
Axenne, Monday evening, the 25th inst. ; 
wnd...to, the .Trinity QGburob, Frankford 

d, Saturday evening, 28d inst. | 


eo Neapep.—aA young map, for- 
worly.in the-office of the Presbyterian, now 
belonging to a company in Colonel Gos- 
wegimeut of: Pennsylvania Zouaves, 

Writes be follows: 
have no chaplain attached to our 
"yet. “I think we ought to have 
ie ‘We'have no drills on Sabbath, 
Would béivery glad ‘to have sermon 
week, Our men ‘will’ get careless 
and’ it’ will’ then be a hard 
toget them to listen, to any one. 
thal hive’ papers and books read 
Jetters to their friends 
Sabbath”: 


‘that’ this regiment will be. 
Mgappliéd with faithful cbaplaio, 


d th fils services will not be postponed. 
say times. that it may take in grand 
‘Sunday Reviews,” such as took place last 
Sanday, at Annapolis, Maryland, in the 
presanee,of.the Governors of Massachusetts 


— 


Hine would say to authors, 
who have published sermons or discourses 
With reference to. the present agitation of 
the times, that copies of their productions 
very acceptable to the Presby- 
Society.” Address to 
phi Esq:, Librarian, No. 821 
street, Philadelphia. 
: 
InsTaLLaTION.—The Rev. David Heory 
rron was. installed.pastor of the Presby- 
terian church of Hollidaysburg, Pennsylva- 
nis, on Tueddsy, the 12th ‘inst., by a com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of Huntingdgn. 
The Reév: De! G. W. Thompson preached, 
atid ptdpoded the constitutional questions; 
thé Rev. G. W. Zahnizer gave the charge 
td'the ‘pastor, the Rev: David Sterrett the 
charge to the people, and the Rev. Dr. D. 
. Tunkin; the former pastor, closed the 
embities with an address to the people, 
fféctionately comimending his successor to 
the “affections and co-operation of the peo- 
ple,y with prayer, and the benediction. The 
exercises “were solemn, apposite, and im- 
“and Mr. Barron enters upon his 
laours ‘in encouraging circumstances. 
en hom / 
Vistt.—One of the editors 
ofethis paper has reason to remember the 
affectionate’ and constant kindness of the 
Presbyterian church at. Ellicott’s Mills, 
Maryland. The good people seem to con- 
tinue their kindness, after the old fashion, 
to present’ pastor, the Rev. Cyrus 
Hustiogton.' Having lately refused a call 
tod neighbouring church, they determined 
to manifest’their pleasure at his determina- 
tiow *to. continue with them, by a visit en 
masse: °They invaded the parsonage unex- 
peotedly,and in great numbers, bearing 
vatious testimonials of their good will. 
Wheu the surprised pastor began to apolo- 
gise for his wife’s absence, they suddenly 
produced Aer; enveloped in a new cloak, 
and enriched in other ways. When they 
left the parsonage; the store-room was full, 
thé’ pastor's purse heavier, and all hearts, 
doubtileéss, lighter. Dade 
ee  . 
-Passaaiuia —The Abbé Passaglia, who 
ventured to dispute the right of the Pope 
to.temporal sovereignty, was cited to appear 
at. Rome. He very foolishly put himself 
within the lion’s jaws. After various con- 
ferences, he was apprized of his danger, and 
it xequired stratagem and the aid of friends 
to,seoure his escape. Passaglia, it appears, 
has only got one of his eyes opened. He is 
a Roman Catholic and a Jesuit, and has 
not got over his silly reverence of the 
Pope. One of his interviews with His 
Holiness is thus referred to: 

:“Before.quitting the Company of Jesus, 
Pape. spoke to him even most explicitly. 
The Jesuit lay at his feet, and seemed to 
shed tears. Pius IX. rose, and, in all the 
majesty of his person and manner, addressed ° 
tahim the :—‘ Carlo Passag- 
lia, do ‘you believe the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
aid ‘hie word?’ ‘Ah, Holy Father,’ quoth 
thé monk, ‘how cah you doubt my respect 
and submission?’ But the Pope insisted— 
‘Qarlo Passaglia, I ask if you believe the 
word of the Vicar of Christ? Well, if you 
do, .tell.you that you are swayed by the 
demon of pride; and if you do not readily 
seek a remedy in huwility, you will live 
and die as another Luther.’ ” 

‘A Poor Derenper —The Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate says that our wish that 
thie’ Jndapendent may not grow in influence, 
<c@avours neither’ of the charity of Christ, 
nor’ the’ courtésiés of life.”” This self-con- 
stituted judge of charity and politeness 
then proceeds to say, in a succeeding para- 
gfaph, that the utterances of the IJnde- 
pendent concerning creeds are ‘strange 
and@”'whimsical:’”’ We presume that it 
wisties ‘that this utterer of “strange and 
whimsical” things “may grow in influ- 
ence.” To us this “savours’’ of a contra- 
diction, into which the Advocate has awk- 
watdly fallen in its haste to judge its 
brethren. 

‘A’ View.—Amidst the general 
hostility expressed by public men in Eng- 
land towards this country, it is refreshing 
to hear such sentiments as the following 
from the Duke of Argyle: _ 

“Tn fairness to our American friends, we 
ought to admit that no more tremendous 
issue$ were ever submitted to the dread 
arbitrament of war, than those which are 
now submitted to it upon the American conti- 
nent. I do not care whether we look at it 
from the Northern or from the Southern 
point of view. Take the mere question of 
what is called the right of secession. / 
know no government which has ever existed 
tn the world, which could possibly have ad- 
mitted the right of secession from its own 

; There is a curious animal in 
Loohfyne, which I have sometimes dredged 
up from ‘the bottom of the sea, and which 
performs the most extraordinary and unac- 
countable acts of suicide and self-destruc- 
tion: ‘It is a peouliar kind of starfish, 
which, ‘when brought up from the bottom 
ofthe water, sad when any attempt is made 
to-take hold it; throws off 
all. its arms, its very centre breaks up, and 
nothing remaining of one of the most beauti- 
fdl>forms ‘ia nature, but a thousand wrig- 
es Such, undoubtedly, would 

been the fate of the American Union, 
if ite «government: had admitted what is 
called the right of secession. | 
- “Gentlemen, I-thiok we ought to admit, 
in fairness to the Americans, that’there are 
some things wortlr fighting for, and that na- 
tional'existence is one of these.” [Cheers. ] 
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> re 
est to those who are watching the phases 
wast; atid, as glad to believe, 
failing revolution, through which wo are 

ow’ passing, Most of these are sad 


enough, and it is with pain and mortifica- 


tion that we record thew; but sometimes 
there are scenes, of which we get a distant 
view, which move mirth rather than melan- 


| choly, and strangely mingle the ludicrous 


with the painful. Among these we must 
regard the long debate which arose in the 
Episcopal Convention of the Southern 
States, touching the name to be given to 
their newly-constituted Church. There 
was no difficulty, as it would seem, about 
the establishment of a Church, or about 
the fall and instant dissolution of all the 
ties which bound them to those whom 
they once called brethren. There was no 
reluctant yearnings over that “unity” 
which had been the idol of many hearts, 
and the theme of oft-repeated glorification ; 
but with instant readiness, and almost glad- 


ness, they announced themselves separated } 


from the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, and constituted into a 


(Church for the land over which Mr. Jef- 


ferson Davis at present bears rule. Then 
came an animated contest as to what the 
new creation should be called; and in this 
contest it was that the Convention discov- 


ered that it was much easier to resolve a 
thing into existence, than to agree as to 


what was its character, and what it sbould 
be named. The whole difficulty, in this 
case, was about the baptism. 

The hame proposed to the Convention, 
probably by a Committee appointed for the 
purpose, was given in the first article, viz: 
‘¢This Church shal! be called the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Confederate 
States of America.””’ This, if we may be 
permitted to judge of such matters from 
our ‘‘sectarian” stand-point, was clear, 
definite, and therefore sensible. It gave 
thé world to understand who the body was, 
and. where it was to be found. Bishop 
Elliott, of Georgia, with his usual fore- 
sight and practical wisdom, supported this 
title on the ground of the ‘‘inexpediency 
of making any changes not absolutely re- 
quired;”’ and, also, because the preserva- 
tion of the “identity” of the Church, as 
far as possible, might be useful in future 
litigations. Bishop Green, of Mississippi, 
opposed the words “ Protestant Episcopal”’ 
strongly. He ‘considered the term Pro- 
testant unmeaning from its generality, and 
that it involved the Church in the odium 
of the follies and heresies of the sects.”’ 
‘He preferred the title, the American 
Catholic Church.” Now, America is quite 
a large place, and“the Catholic Church, 
‘¢the communion of saints,’’ for which we 
pray, and in whose blessed fellowship we 
rejoice to be found, is a wide-spread insti- 
tution; and we cannot but think that the 
proposition to give this high-sounding title 
to the smallest body of Christians to be 
found in a corner of this wide continent, 
was one of the most preposterous conceits 
that ever entered into the brain of mortal. 
It resembles nothing so much asan attempt 
to pug the hat of the Belgian giant upon 
Tom Thumb, an attempt which could only 
result in making the dwarf more palpably 
a dwarf. Bishop Green, however, an ami- 
able, weak man, labours under the chronic 
infirmity of not being able even to imagine 
the existence of any body but himself and a 
few who surround him, and, therefore, he is 
already oblivious of any States but those 
called Confederate, and ignores wholly the 
ecclesiastical pretensions of the brethren 
of the same “persuasion” as himself, in the 
North. Trinity Church is to him as though 
it were not; and Potter, De Lancey, and 


-Kastburn, are names which have vanished 


from the apostolical genealogy. If objec- 
tions could reach him, we would object to 
his pretentious title, in his own words, 
that it is “‘unmeaning from its generality.” 
Somewhat to our surprise, Bishop Atkin- 
son, of North Carolina, also urged objec- 
tions to the title proposed, and preferred, 
as a substitute for it, the title “« Reformed 
Catholic Church ;” the term Protestant, as 
he said, ‘‘besides denoting unrest, doubt, 
denial, and unbelief, was indefinite, and in- 
expressive of any thing good.”” We make 
this quotation with extreme sorrow. That 
one whom we have been accustomed to re- 
gard with affection and respect, and in 
whose society we have passed many pleasant 
hours, should have his usually clear vision 
so obscured by the spirit of sectarianism as 
to see nothing good in a title which has 
been worn with honour by some of the best 
men of the last three centuries, and by 
some of the brightest ornaments of his owa 
church, and which. is associated with the 
long and splendid triumphs of that unfet- 
tered word which we believe Bishop Atkin- 
son loves, is simply a matter for wonder 
and sadness, from which we gladly turn 
away. Bishop Elliott gave a pertinent 
answer to his brother of North Carolina, 
when he said, concerning the word ‘ Pro- 
testant,” that «the English Church gloried 
in it, and even the Queen had tq take an 
oath to support the Protestant religion.” 
After the Bishops and “other clergy” 
had fully ventilated their opinions concern- 
ing the various titles proposed, the laity 
took up the song. Mr. Fairbanks, of Flo- 
rida, ‘‘ was at a loss to discover how Pro- 
testant came to be applied as a name to the 
Church,” showing clearly that Mr. Fair- 
banks needed to have a lesson in Church 
History set hioy immediately; while Judge 
Phelan, of Alabama, avowed that “he had 
never been satisfied with the word Pro- 
testant,” and that it was ‘time that the 
Church should take itself out of the numbér 
of sects designated by this objectionable 
term.” 
little pleased with the title «« Reformed Ca- 
tholic,” proposed by Bishop Atkinson, and 
somewhat petulantly said, that “you might 


as well talk of a reformed sun or moon, as 


a reformed Catholic,” inasmuch as ‘Catho- 
licity was a note of the Church.” It is 
vastly amusing to observe that these learned 
dignitaries, who differ so widely in their 
views, and succeed so cleverly in demolish- 


‘ing each other, are continually interlarding 


their discourses with flings at the « dis- 
cordant,”’ ‘‘confused,” contending sects,” 
outside of their own harmonious ‘happy 
family.” 

The course of the debate during the first 
day was decidedly favourable to some im- 
portant change in the well-known title of 
the Episcopal Church. But the next day 
an image rose upon the vision of the Con- 
vention, which Southerners may well fear 
in all coming time—the portentous figure 
of ecclesiastical “secession.” It was. ru- 
moured that the diocese of Virginia was 
ready to separate from a Church which had 
disowned its Protestantism in the act of 
organization; and this, with the speeches 
of Bishops Johns, Elliott, and Gregg, final- 
ly brought the Convention to moorings, by 
the adoption of the title originally proposed. 
The name, therefore, of the Episcopal Church 
South, is “The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Confederate States of America.” The 
best wish we have for the body, is that it may 
speedily be compelled to change its name. 

One curious item in this debate is worthy 
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This dissatisfied jurist was just as 


should be some central point to which the 


editor could make respectable progress with- 


which has been assumed by the seceding 


sovereignties wonld be “entangling.” We | 


sincerely hope it may be found so. We 
pray that those who have begun this foul 
work of division, either in Church or State, 
may soon be caught in*inextricable entan- 
glements, from which there will be no es- 
cape but by a return to good sense, honest 
dealing, and the time-honoured Union. We 
suspect that Bishop Otey’s eyes were some- 
what opened to possibilities, which others 
had not contemplated, but which the events 
of: the past month have rendered probabili- 
ties, and which we trust the events of the 
months to come will change into actual, 
historical facts. It would be an ungrate- 
ful task—a task of humiliating significance, 
but one not at all improbable—if the chief 
businsss of the next Southern Episcopal 
Convention should be to expunge the word 
‘‘Confederate” for ever from its title. 


UNEMPLOYED MINISTERS. . 


A Muct esteemed friend wishes us to re- 

vert to a subject, which we urged 
with some earnestuess a few years since, in 
regard to the best method of increasing the 
facilities of opening communication between 
unemployed ministers and vacant churches. 
The plan which we regarded as most prac- 
ticable, was to make the Board of Domestic 
Missions the centre of intelligence, by means 
of a record, which should embrace such 
items of information concerning both the 
unemployed ministers and the vacant 
churches, as would be likely to bring them 
together. We have many hundreds of 
both, lying waste as it were, when, if 
brought into contact, profitable and happy 
connections might be formed. There 


parties might make application. The va- 
cant churches should communicate to this 
point all the particulars of their situation, 
of which a candidate might wish previous 
information; and to which candidates, or 
their respective Presbyteries, might convey 
such intelligence as vacant churches would 
require. We are well aware that there 
would arise some difficulties and mistakes 
in the preliminary working of such a plan, 
but no good enterprises, even those ulti- 
mately most successful, have been exempt 
from such drawbacks. 

There is another feature in the plan, 
which must have a material influence on its 
success, and this refers to the pecuniary 
means of bringing the parties together. It 
is a very easy matter to inform an unem- 
ployed minister that a certain church would 
be glad to hear him preach as a candidate 
for settlement, and yet it might prove a 
difficult matter to visit the church, if he 
had no funds. It might be, as we know it 
has been, an impossibility for him to accept 
the invitation on this ground, and he might, 
with as good reason, ask the church to come 
tohim. There must be money for travel- 
ling purposes, and the churches which in- 
vite should provide the means to defray 
necessary expenses. It is extremely un- 
reasonable to say to a minister without 
money, ‘‘Come preach for us at your own 
cost, and if we don’t fancy you, you can 
return whence you came, at your own cost.” 
Indeed, it should be laid down as a princi- 
ple, not merely to be assented to, but prac- 
tised, that the “labourer is worthy of his 
hire.’ It may be very well to say that 
ministers should consider it their privilege 
to preach; and yet it should be remember- 
ed that it is their privilege also to eat, that 
they may live to preach. 

The Board of Missions does what it can 
to convey ministers to their fields of labour; 
this, however, does not exonerate churches 
from doing their duty. They may be poor, 
and yet it is certainly easier for them in the 
aggregate to bear such expense, than a 
solitary minister, who is poorer than any of 
them. 

While throwing out a hint or two on this 
subject, in the hope of turning attention to 
it, we may also suggest that Presbyteries 
have a duty to perform in relation to their 
unemployed members and licentiates. They 
should carefully inquire into their circum- 
stances, and in case of need, should help 
them, by their counsel and money, to en- 
gage in their appropriate work. What is 
the use of aiding them to enter the minis- 
try, if they are then to be turned adrift, to 
sink or swim, as the case may be? 

Whether our hints are worthy of conside- 
ration or not, we feel very sure that the 
subject itself is deserving of attention. We 
have hundreds of unemployed ministers, 
who should be engaged in their Master’s 
service, and we have hundreds of vacant 
churches, which are languishing and dying 
for the want of pastoral supervision. How 
can they be brought together? Thatis the 
question, which ought not to be set aside. 
Let our Presbyteries and Board of Missions 
engage earnestly in discovering the true 
way of answering it. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


OST people do not reflect what an 
amount of mental labour, to say no- 
thing of the mechanical, is comprised in a 
newspaper. Let us take the Presbyterian, 
for example. It carries to its subscribers a 
weekly amount of reading matter sufficient 
to make a good-sized duodecimo volume; and 
not a volume concocted by one man’s brains, 
but by the brains of many. An editor does 
not come before his subscribers a single man, 
flourishing his official weapon, but at the 
head of a troop, which, if well drilled and 
appointed, should command respect. It is 
true, that it is by his official direction the 
men fall into their places, poise their arms, 
and bravely do their duty; and if he be 
unskilful in his tactics, there will be confu- 
sion in the ranks, and, perhaps, some dan- 
gerous cross-firing. (How apt one is, in 
war times, to fall into military compari- 
sons!) More literally, if not literary, no 


out a full corps of collaborateurs. The 
editorial ««We” is more than a modest fic- 
tion. It includes the many heads and 
hands which work under the officers at 
head-quarters—(military again!) It would 
be very difficult for «‘We’’ of the Presbyte- 
rian to enumerate the various personages 
employed by us to prepare our weekly sheet. 
In the first place, all the editors in our 
country, and not a few abroad, are in our 
employ, and, in a certain sense, subservient: 
tous. We keep them busy all the week, 
and oblige them.to bring home their work 
on certain days. We sit with a stately air 
on the tripod, and with a critical eye scan 
their work, and what we approve we appro- 
priate, and throw the rest upon their hands. 

Then, again, we have quite a small army 
of original correspondents, comprehending 
men of education and taste, well-read theo- 
logians, devout and heavenly-minded Chris- 
tians., These are scattered over the country, 
in our colleges, seminaries, and pulpits— 
men who know how to write, and are not 
willing to hide their talent in a napkin. It 
is very true, all of them do not address us. 


directly, but we can readily detect them 
wherever their productions appear; and if 
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their richly laden port-folios, and very com- 
placently permit us to cull and choose for 
ourselves; and although we may sometimes 
err in our selection—for even Homer sowe- 
times nods—we are generally infallible, at 
least in our own opinion, in taking none 
but the best. 

Then, too, we lay farmers under contri- 
bution, and require them to reveal all-they 
may discover in the way of improved culti- 
vation of the soil. We have no notion that 
they should selfishly keep these discoveries 
to themselves. Of course, we permit them, 
to save postage, to communicate these mat- 
ters to certain agricultural depositories in 
their respective neighbourhoods, froin which 
we can readily procure them while they are 
yet fresh. 

We have given a general notice, at hom 
or abroad, that if any philosopher gets his 
eye upon a new comet; or any antiquarian 
discovers a buried city, or even an antique 
vase; or any mechanic invents a new ma- 
chine; or avy learned biblical student hits 
upon a new interpretation, they are respec- 
tively to-apprise us qf the facts, that we 
may circulate them widely. A 

It might be wearisome, and perhaps be 
regarded as egotistical, should we go through 
the whole list of thoge we employ to enrich 


‘our columns; we will only advert, there- 


fore, to one other fact, which we hope will 
not be misinterpreted by our readers. We 
hold communion with the dead, the great 
and distinguished dead—not by any hocus 
pocus, or clairvoyance, but in a very natural 
way. We do not disturb their tombs, but 
we know how to call them up before us, 
and converse with us on those subjects on 
which they were adepts. We do not pre 
sume to communicate all they have to say— 
that would be clearly impracticable; we no- 
tice, however, their choice sentiments, and 
give them to our readers, here a little, and 
there a little. 

Now, we ask, Did our readers ever before 
know how.extensive our arrangements were, 


and what a treasure-house of knowledge we 


have to draw upon for their edification? 
Did they ever imagine what a multitude of 
writers we have under our direction, and 
how obediently they respond to us when we 
express a wish that they address our read- 
ers? At length they are informed. We 
have revealed the whole secret. We may 
be regarded as a little autocratic—and, in- 
deed, an editor would soon divest himself 
of his dignity if he were not—yet here, in 
our unfejgned humility, we acknowledge 
that no editor can be great as a mere “ego,” 
but as ‘«We,” he has no superior. 


A DAY AT WARREN, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors—In other days the Pres- 


bytery of Hrie had its «fathers’’—its self- 
denying pioneers—its Gaiuses, ever ready to 
bring the brethren “forward on their jour- 
ney after a godly sort’’—and its Shunam- 
ites, in each of whose houses was the pro- 
phet’s chamber. And when those devoted 
‘fathers’ rode.over the hills to Warren, 
Pennsylvania, they found people there 
‘given to hospitality,” and thankful that 
these good men were willing to come their 
long journeys, through storm and stream, 
to bear them the gospel, and they treated 
them as chosen vessels to bear the name of 
the Lord. 

The ‘fathers’ are gone to their reward. 
We, who are endeavouring to cultivate the 
inheritance, sat together at Warren, on the 
13th inst., and a spectator suggested that 
we were ‘¢Young Presbytery.”” Not sure- 
ly because we were ringing changes on the 
‘¢demands of the times,” ‘the spirit of the 
age,’ «the progress of thought and theolo- 
gy,’ ora ‘liberal ecclesiasticism,” or the 
the ‘reforms of the day.””’ No; we were 
insisting upon that sort of orthodoxy 
which is never dead, and the “old paths” 
which never léad into a land of dearth and 
darkness. Not because we were leading 
churches to look with suspicion on the 
good seed sown long ago amony them, for 
we were actually restoring the Warren 
church to her former Presbyterial connec- 
tion, from which certain men had led her 
astray. We were adopting some of the old 
methods of the «‘fathers.”? And was it not 
an evidence of the approbation of our plans, 
that we were not called ‘old fogies?”’ It 
was, however, our youthful appearance (per- 
sonally), that secured us the fresh, fair 
name of ‘‘young Presbytery.”’ And we, 
though undeserving of the gentle favours 


bestowed upon the “fathers,” after their | 


weary journeys, can testify that Warren 
retains her primal hospitality—no slight 
token of her retention of the primal ortho- 
doxy. It would not be strange, if many a 
traveller on the Philadelphia and Erie rail- 
road were glad that its western division 
terminated at the Allegheny river, and set 
him off in so delightful a town, where near- 
ly all the people look young; and those 
who may enjoy the dignities of riper years, 
certainly feel as youthful as ever. Health 
nestles there among the hills. 

The Presbytery, at a certaiu hour, took 
the form of a Committee of the Whole on 
the wants of the oil region. A Christian 
traveller, seeing the thousands of barrels of 
coal-oil in the oil-depots, and on the oil- 
trains, would naturally inquire if the gospel 
was preached at the wells, where so many 
barrels were filled? People have gathered 
in those districts, until cities of ‘shanties’ 
are springing up. They are like great en- 
campments, where men pitch their tents, 
uncertain how long they may there sojourn. 
Missionary, or chaplain-work is needed, and 
an earnest minister would be acceptable to 
thousands. The Presbytery felt responsible 
for this peculiar field, from which an earnest 
voice had come to us for the word of life. 
Several plans were proposed. The best 
plan seemed to be, to appoint an evangelist 
to labour, especially, in this wonderful re- 
gion; and our devoted brother, the Rev. J. 
M. Shields, was designated. He addressed 
the Presbytery with deep feeling, express- 
ing his willingness to leave his pastoral 
charges for a few months, submitting the 
decision to the brethren, and asking their 
counsels and prayers. ‘The Presbytery de- 
cided the case by prayer. It was one of 
the rare and precious hours of solemnity, 
when all felt that God’s hand and Holy 
Spirit were in the movement. Brother 
Shields will, no doubt, be blessed in this 


good work. And may we here suggest,, 


that if any Christian fathers, or mothers, or 
friends, have relatives and acquaintances in 
that region, and wish them to enjoy the 


watchful care of a faithful gospel minister, 


they will confer.a double favour by freely 
addressing the Rev. J. M. Shields, Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania. | 

The Presbytery, in the evening, ordained 
and installed the Rev. Robert Taylor. We 
could -justly employ an array of truthful 
adjectives, in writing of the sermon, the 
charges, and the fair promise of the candi- 
date; but such is not the way of Luke, 


Pwhen a cdnve lawyer, wi 
apart by the Iaying on of hand® 


question: 
. | Dickey, of Venango; charge to the pastor 


pacr 
mon was preached by the Rev. J. V. Rey- 
ls, D., of Meadville; “constitutional 


LW. 


and prayer by the Rev. 


by the Rev. J. R. Findlay, of Mercer, 


"(former pastor of the candidate;) and the 


charge to the people by the Rev. J. M. 
‘Shields, of Georgetown. If any of the 
‘fathers’ had been with us, they would 
have rejoiced to see the church of Warren, 
in its strength, again under our care, and 
to witness the fair prospect of success before 
the young pastor. On few churches have 
the disastrous times borne more heavily; 
but the congregation are in earnest, and 
full of hope; and as their pastor glories in 
the cross of Christ, may they be kept by 
the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls! 
ERIAN. 
‘For the Presbyterian. 


TWO THINGS TO BE DONE. 


Messrs. Editors—The appeal that has re- 
cently been made by the Sanitary Commis- 
sion to the “loyal women of America,” it 
is hoped will be liberally responded to. 
By a united effort upon the part of the 
ladies of our country, a great and glorious 
work may be accomplished in behalf of the 
sick and wounded soldiers of our army. If 
a vigorous effort is made in every village 
and community throughout the land, very 
much may be done for the relief of the 
poor, suffering occupants of our. hospitals. 
There is one suggestion, however, in this 
appeal, to which I would invite attention. 
It is there proposed, that-all existing or- 
ganizations, such as ‘“ Dorcas Societies,”’ 
‘‘Sewing Societies,’ &c., should ‘devote 
themselves, for a time, to the sacred ser- 
vice of their country.” It is undoubtedly 
the duty of every citizen, male or female, 
to lend a helping hand in this great strug- 
gle; and this is the department in which 
it seems eminently proper that the ladies 
shou'd operate. But, one duty never con- 
flicts with another. If there was eyer a 
time in the history of our Church when 
sewing sociéties were needed, and when 
the ladies should make extra exertion in 
preparing clothing for our Domestic Mis- 
sionaries, surely that time is now. We 
must not lose sight of the Church, and of 
the servants of the Church, in our anxiety 
to meet the wants of the State. This has 
been too much the case already. Our Do- 
mestic Missionaries have, perhaps, . never 
seen such distressing times as they are now 
seeing; and, if relief is not afforded, some 
of them must come to want. The ladies 
‘of our churches have, at other times, 
greatly relieved the families of needy minis- 
ters by their liberal contributions of cloth- 
ing; and the cry is now louder than ever, 
that they come up to this work of the Lord. 
Is this a time when sewing societigs should 


their country,” to the neglect of the more 
sacred service of the Church? Let the 
ladies answer. Not that I would have them 
neglect the poor, suffering soldiers, but we 
must remember that extraordipary times 
demand extraordinary exertions. We must 
not neglect one duty, in order to perform 
another. 

| Let every village and community do all 
that it can to meet the wants of those who 
are wounded in the service of their country, 
but, at the same time, let every church, 
and every sewing society, do at least as 
much—and, if possible, more—than ever 
before, toward relieving the wants of the 
faithful soldier of the cross. - B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SEASONABLE HELP. 


' Messrs. Editors—As a sample of the good 
done by the money contributed for “ dis- 
abled ministers,” I send you a few sen- 
tences from a letter to the disbursing com- 
mittee, by a minister in the West. The 
zeal of the writer in this cause has urged 
him to volunteer +his’agency in calling the 
attention of the churches around him to its 
importance. 


cheerfully do, as I think it one of the cry- 
ing sins of our Zion that we have failed to 
care for her aged and disabled servants. 
Your timely aid to Brother has saved 
to our Presbytery one of its most useful 
and laborious ministers. He must have 
sunk, if your fund had not held him up for 
a little space, and given him time for recu- 
peration. This alone should bind the Pres- 
bytery to you. But over and above these 
immediate results, most happy in their na- 
ture, there is a moral obligation ‘upon the 
Church to eare for her aged and infirm 
ministers. This obligation [ have pressed, 
and propose still to press, as the great rea- 
son why this fund should be amply pro- 
vided for.” J. 
For the Presbyterian. 


DEMAND FOR LABOURERS. 


The question ig sometimes asked, “Is 
there not danger, that through the efforts 
of the Board of Education the supply of 
ministers will soon exceed the demand?” 
In a former article we have looked upon 
this question from the stand-point of prin- 
ciple. It is our purpose, at present, to 
look at it from the stand-point of fact. 
The position then taken was, that where 
the Church had sufficient evidence that 
God had called a young man to serve him 
in the gospel of his Son, it was at her peril 


| to refuse to recognize and employ him. 


The position now taken is, that, as a fact, 
the Church does recognize and employ the 
ambassadors of Christ. In support of this 
position we would simply state two facts. 
Of the last class graduated at Princeton 
Seminary, which was the largest ever grad- 
uated in that or any other Seminary in this 
country—a class of sixty members—there 
are not more than ten who are not already 
settled in the ministry, or engaged, of their 
own choice, in further study, or who have 
not refused calls which they have received. 
The second fagt is, that of fifty candidates 
who were *graduated in May last in the 
Western Theological Seminary, there is not 
one who is not now employed in the minis- 
try. _ We have referred to these two [nsti- 
tutiofs only, as we are not in possession of 
information with reference to those who 
were graduated during the year in other 
institutions. 

Here, then, is another answer to the 
question, ‘“‘ Have we not ministers enough 
already?”’—an answer furnished by the 
providence of the Church’s Head. In view 


mation, that almost all the young men 
graduated in our Seminaries during the 
past year have been employed as ambassa- 
dors for Christ. How can this objection, 
which is so often urged against the increase 
of the ministry, and the operations of the 
Board of Education, withstand the force of 
this great providential fact? Men may say, 
‘There are ministers enough;” but the 
Church’s Head, who continues to call, com- 
mission, and employ, band after band of 
reapers, still says, both by his providence 
and grace, «I want more. The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few.” Let the Church take heed, lest by 


cherishing this objection, she come in con- 


devote themselves to the ‘sacred service of . 


«¢What I can do for your cause I shall | 


of these facts, we are warranted in the affir- 


flict herished purpose and mani- | 
fest providemer of the Redeemer. 

Besides tmicheering fact that our young 
men are enipmyed as fast as they can be 
furnished, it is very gratifying to know 
that the ministerial standard is in the as- 
cendant. Our Presbyteries have awaked 
to an unwonted measure of watchfulness. 
From all parts of our Church we are re- 
ceiving proofs of Presbyterial diligence in 
the supervision of candidates. The testi-. 
mony from the Seminaries is, that these 
exceedingly large classes ‘‘are, in mapy 
points of view, the very best” they have 
ever graduated. 

For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the managers was 
held at the Bible House, Astor place, New 
York, on Thursday, the 7th inst., at half- 
past three o’clock, P. M., the Hon. Luther 
Bradish in the chair, assisted by William 
B. Crosby, Benjamin L. Swan, James 
Lenox, Francis Hall, and Pelatiah Perit, 
Ksqs. The Rev. Dr. McLane read the 
forty-sixth psalm and offered prayer. Two 
new auxiliaries were recognized; one in 
Pennsylvania, the other in New York. 

nteresting communications were received, 
returning thanks for books granted for the 
army, and for coloured persons at Fortress 
Monroe, from agents, giving account of 
their labours, especially in distributions in 
the army; from the Rev. Dr. Butler, Ba- 
reilly, India, returning thanks for money 
received, and giving an account of the man- 
ner of its expenditure; from Seth Driggs, 
Esq. asking books for distribution in Vene- 
zucla; from Andrew Muir, Esq., St. Pe- 
tersburg, in regard to the Reval Esthonian 
Testament; from George Washburn, Esq., 
Constantinople, and the Rev. I. G. Bliss, 
in regard to translating the Scriptures into 
Armeno-Turkish. 

Grants of books were made to the Boyd 
County Bible Society, Kentucky, for volun- 
teers, 800 Testaments; to the Rev. G. 8S. 
Woodhull 500 Testaments and 200 copies 
of Proverbs, for the Fourth Regiment, of 
Virginia Volunteers; 100 Testaments for 
coloured persons at Fortress Monroe; 400 
Testaments for the Third Ohio Regiment 
at Cheat Mountain; to the Washington 
City Bible Society, 3083 Testaments for 
soldiers in that vicinity; 300 English and 
50 German Testaments for the Fourteenth 
Ohio Regiment at Camp Dick Robinson, 
Kentucky; 400 English Testaments and 
200 German to the St. Louis Bible Society, 
for Missouri volunteers; to Allen County 
Bible Society, Indiana, 700 Testaments for 
volunteers; Bibles and Testaments, in dif- 
ferent languages, for distribution at Ant- 
werp and in the Baltic; books in Spanish 
for Gibraltar; books for St. Domingo; 158 
volumes in several languages, to captains 
of vessels sailing to foreign ports; and 
eight volumes in raised letters, for the 
blind, with many grants of smaller amount. 
To the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions $3000 were granted 
to print two editions of the Arabic Testa- 
ment, one with vowels, the other without. 
Authority was given, at his suggestion, to 
the Rev. Mr. Holden, missionary in Brazil, 
to employ a colporteur, under certain re- 
strictions. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE HABIT, OF CHURCH-GOING. 


There is a sweeter sound to be heard in 
our village on Sabbath morning than even 
the voice of the oft-sung ‘‘ church-going 
bell.” It is the tread of many busy 
feet, as they press onward to the house of 
God. 

“O sweeter than the marriage-feast— 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly company!” 

And yet the old-fashioned church-going 
is falling sadly into disuse. In former 
days, the parents, children, and servants, 
all went up together to the morning sanc- 
tuary. No one was left at home to pre- 
‘pare the more than ordinarily sumptuous 
dinner; but the family sat down, with 


thankful hearts, to a plain, wholesome re- 


past, prepared on the last day of the week. 
The little ones were taken to the house of 
God as soon as they were old enough to 
understand the proprieties of the place, 
and taught to come regularly ever after- 
ward. Children, thus early trained, will 
delight to go, and regard it a trial when 
illness or inclement weather keeps them at 
home. Better than all, it will be a habit 
formed, which will last as long as life. 
The constant repetition of any action tends 
to make it a habit; and we cannot valus 
too highly the habitual practice of any reli- 
gious duty. Every time you conquer a 
desire to stay at home, for some trifling 
reason, you make this habit stronger. 
Kivery time you prevail, on even a little 
wandering child, to go with you to the 
sanctuary, ‘¢you help to swell the current 
of public sentiment in that direction.” 

If you can induce some thriftless, Sab- 
bath-breaking family in your neighbour- 
hood to attend church regularly, I will 
venture that’ you will soon see an improve- 
ment in even their worldly condition. 
‘¢Those that honour me, I will honour.”’ 
A great step has been taken, when careless 
sinners are brought within sound of the 
gospel message. | 

A poor baker, accustomed to follow his 
calling on the Lord’s day, was led to hear 
the gospel, which deeply impressed his 
heart. He longed to connect himself with 
the Church, but could not be received, 
except he closed his shop on the Sabbath. 
It was a severe struggle, for his customers 
said they should leave him, unless they 
could be supplied on the Sabbath as usual. 
But grace triumphed; and, though his 
family were reduced to extreme poverty, he 
felt that he could still trust all in the 
Lord’s hand. The trial of his faith was 
not of long continuance. His church- 
going did not cause him to suffer perma- 
nent loss; but won the respect of many 
who became acquainted with the circum-’ 
stances. His business again revived; old 
customers returned, and new ones were 
added; until his worldly prospects were 
greatly improved, and himself and family 
raised to a far higher standing in society 
than. they could ever have attained while 
pursuing their former course. Truly, ¢ god- 
liness is profitable for all things.” 


E. L. M. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN CANADA. 


The complete union of the Free Church 
of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
Church, under the name of the Canada Pres- 
byterian Church, is an event of some im- 
portance in the ecclesiastical history of the 
Province. This event took place last sum- 
mer at Montreal. We have now only two 
Presbyterian bodies in Canada, viz: the 
Established Church of Scotland in Canada, 
and the Canada Presbyterian Church. 
The latter body is among the leading Pro- 
testant churches of this country. The 
union of these two churches above-men- 
tioned causes very little variation in their 
sphere of operations, nearly all the minis- 
ters of both bodies returning to the same 
charges, and: every thing moving on as 
before. . 
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The name of Sir James Graham will be fami- | going on in his parish, in connection with a 

liar to many of your readers. [He was son | weekly meeting for reading the Scriptures 

of the English border region near Carlisle, | verse about, (in which females join,) and also 
which old cathedral city he has for several | for prayer. Mr. Jenkinson, Rector of Batter- 
years represented in Parliament. His youth | sea, is worthy of a short notice. He told us of 
was carefully watched over by an excellent | the state of religion in his parish, including 
mother—he was early placed under the train- | particulars as to the work of grace that has 
ing of the Rev. Joseph Hughes, a man of the | been carried on in the celebrated sperm éandle 

Evangelical school, and Secretary of the Bible | factory of the Messrs, Price & Sons, under 

Society. All his life he seems to have had | the superintendence of a pious. and energetic 

sympathies and convictions with evangelism. | Scotchman. He showed that at any time he 

He was sure to be at Regent Square National | wished it, all evangelical parties in the district 

Scotch Church, when Chalmers, Candlish, or | were ready to meet. unitedly for prayer, and 

| Guthrie preached; and latterly, he was often | mentioned, in a very humble and unsectarian 

seen in the congregations of Mr. Spurgeon. | spirit, that, in his opinion, “the prayer-meet- 
Nevertheless, his life, politically and person- | ings held at the Baptist Chapel were by far 
ally, was such a career as to.leave onein pain- | the most lively and earnest.” This excellent 
fal doubt about the reality of his piety. At] man has lately been abused in some of the 
all events, while by no means immoral as a newspapers, because he had refused a fallen 
man, or dishonest as a politician, he seems to | mother baptism fur her illegitimate child. It 
have been destitute of the moral courag@ which | may be against the law tu do so, especially as. 
avows and dares in the face of obstacles, and | the rubric states that “all baptized children 
he was too apt, in matters public and parlia- | dying in infanoy are assuredly saved’’—there- 
mentary, to say and do, from the love of ap- | by implying peril to the unbaptized babe. 
plause, or from party zeal, things totally in- | But, certainly, this good man did right in re- - 
defensible. Thus, years ago, he brought upon | fusing to prostitute and profane things sacred 
him deserved popular detestation, by causing | for such a sponsor. This woman actually 
to be opened letters sent to London by the | went to complain before a magistrate, and to 
‘Brothers Bandierra”—Italian or secular re- | ask redress. She was not ashamed to owg 
volutionists, in the righteous sense of the word, | that she had ‘had eight illegitimate children; 
just as Garibaldi is now—and revealing their | that she had brought each to a parish charch, 
names to the Austrian Ambassador, the poor | and it was baptized. More than this, she had, 

“fellows were seized and shot. He was Home | before coming to Mr. Jenkinson, been seven 

Secretary in 1843, and as such wrote the inso- | times “ohurched,” and wished him to repeat 
lent and insulting reply to the General | that ceremony, and service of thanksgiving, 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which | Thus we have a hideous glimpse how su persti- 
rendered fnevitable and immediate that glori- | tion and vice may go hand in hand; how 

ous exodus, when the true-hearted Welsh, with | wicked woman, about to renew her course 0 

Chalmers, led the noble band of four hundred | vileness, yet saying, “I have paid my vows, 

and seventy, who went out of Saint Andrew’s may say in her heart, “I have done no evil.” 

eastern door, and wended their way to Canon- Otber remarkable persons, including Mr. 
mills, there to inaugurate @ mighty Confede- | Carre Tircher, C, B., Seoretary of the Cbris- 
ration, and to stereotype the principles of spi- tian Vernacular Society in London, and for- 
ritual independence and popular Christian merly an eminent civil servant of the Indian 
liberty for ever. Sir James Graham lived to | Government in Bengal, who now, with’ his 
regret his conduct, and to lament that he had pious daughters, takes the deepest sutendet:-tit 
occasioned the disruption of Scotland’s Nation- | the evangelization of the poor in the neighbour- 
al Church. He died very humbly and resign- | hood of St. John’s Wood. We had alao pre- 
edly—let us hope, with his eye fixed on the | sent the main promoters of the United Prayer- 
cross. At his own request, he was buried Meeting, at the lower meeting Exeter Hall 
without pomp, and bis ashes sleep beneath the | as well as those connected with the Crosby 
grassy turf in a country churchyard, and not | Hall daily prayer-meeting in the city proper— 
ina marble tomb. His tall figure, his white | remarkable “ Answers to Prayer” in which 
hat and trousers, his habits of reticence and | places have been lately published in @ small 
silence, his constant attendance on debates, | yolume, which may justly take ite stand along- 
and his seasonable uprising like a giant in his | side “The Power of Prayer.’ These, and 
might, as the head of the Peelite school, or as | kindred prayer-meetings, are not very pumer- 
about to deliver a speech which would enrage ously attended, but a band is always there of 
the Tory opposition, and secure a majority for | those who have power with God, and who pre- 
the Liberals—all these are but things of me- | vai], The midnight-meeting. movement, ao 
mory DOW. | greatly blessed already (five hundred rescued, ) 

_A pause in European politics is now dis- | will be continued, and twelve meetings will be 
tinctly to be recognized, and yet after all it | held this winter. Preaching in halle and thes: 
may but be “the awful pause prophetic of | tres has been resumed; last year more than 
the storm.” Kossuth will not plunge Hungary | half a million thus heard the gospel. . 
into revolution now, but he waits till Rome is 
possessed by free Italy, when, consequently, 
‘Austria must fight for Venetia, and then, he 
thinks, Hungary’s hour of deliverance will 
have come. The French Emperor refuses to 
move at present in Italian affairs, he says “‘for 
Italy’s own sake,” but who believes that aught 
but selfishness influences him. The Pope is to 
be protected by #rench bayonets another year; 
the Emperor has been receiving compliments 
from an “‘ Ablegate” of His Holiness, who, to 
please Napoleon, whom he has so often cursed, 
and a French Bishop called “Pontius Pilate,” 
and “Herod III.,’”—he raises the Archbishop 
of Chambery (a creature of Bonaparte’s in the 
annexation of Savoy,) to the dignity of a Car- ‘ 
dinal; and the Emperor, after hearing a ful- 
some speech from the Pope’s delegate, in bad 
Latin, puts on the red hat with his own hands, 
Yet this is the man who pointed the cannon 
two years, which Piedmont fired, and which 
brought the temporal power and its towers 
toppling upon both Pope and Cardinals! And 
this, too, I believe, is the man who will, in 
spite of himself, mastered by Providence, be 
the grand agent of the Papacy’s final ruin. 

- Meanwhile, there is peace. Prussia keeps 

back from attacking Schleswig-Holstem. The 
King hopes to be one day Emperor of Ger- 
many; but he cannot overrun it, and is about 
to have an interview with Francis Joseph. 
Hungary presents a passive resistance front 
which appals the Austrian Cabinet. Russia 
arrests the students, and closes the doors of 
the University of St. Petersburg, because of 
sympathy expressed for bleeding Poland. A 
crisis is coming in Russia and elsewhere. 
God is the Judge and Arbiter; by “terrible 
things,” on both sides of the Atlantic, he is 
revealing his power, and while a curtain shuts 
the Great Actor from our sight, yet, in the 
words of Victor Hugo, “it is shaken by the 
breath of Him who is behind!’ Even as to the 
Divine purposes of mercy, in the evangeliza- 
tion of Italy, who shall hinder them? Even 
the only alternative of success, put by the 
Turin “correspondent” of the Times, may 
come more speedily than mere politicians 
dream of :—“ In order to bring about an im- 
portant secession from Rome in Italy, it would 
be necessary that the Bishop and the whole 
clergy of some of the most important dioceses 
of the Peninsula should agree upon a simul- 
taneous and unanimous movement. So long 
as there are discrepancy and schism between 
priest and priest, the Papist—that is, the one 
who sides with the Church infallible—will 
always be the orthodox in the eyes of the 
Italian multitude.” : 

Meetings have been lately held preparatory 
to winter operations in connection with the 
continuance of revival influence and work in | 
London. One of these was that of the pro- 
moters of the open-air preaching movement, 
who have arranged for doing a good work 
even through the coming winter months, as 
they did during last winter. This is a very 
extended and important agency, and exercises 
the best influence at those popular fairs and 
merry-makings, which diffuse such a deleteri- 
ous influence on the population. It combats 
infidelity in the streets in open discussion ; it 
| distributes tracts among the ignorant; it pro- 
claims the old gospel to all passers-by,with 
clearness, courage, and fulness. 
Another meeting, at which I was present, 

took place on Monday last at the house of 

Robert Baxter, Esq., in Westminster Square. 

This gentleman is a man of rare ability, as 

well as piety. He is one of the principals of 

a great legal firm, which is largely engaged 

in Parliamentary business. He took the live- 

liest interest in the Ulster awakening, and 
personally visited and examined the scenes of 
its gracious influence and triumphs. He has 
presided at, and spoken at many local London 
meetings for the promotion of kindred awak- 
enings, atid is identified with the movement 
for United Prayer. Last summer he was the 
chief means of bringing up to town the Rev. 

Prebendary Venn of Hereford, the Rev. Dr. 

David Brown of Aberdeen, and the Rev. 

Robert Knox of Belfast, in order that they 

might rehearse at London district meetings 

what their own eyes had seen of the work of 

God in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, respec- 

tively. The object of last Monday evening’s 

meeting mainly was to inquire as to the 
results of these meetings and addresses, and 
while much that was cheering was thus 
brought out, still greater encouragement came 
from the loving conference of nearly forty 
intelligent and earnest men, all free from sec- 
tarian bitterness, and possessed of that true 


Father Passaglia has escaped from the 
Roman police, having ‘been nobly defended 
and sheltered there by an English lady, whose . 
“house” was her “castle,” the flag of her 
country protecting her guest as well ag her- 
self. He has arrived safely in Turin, and lives 
| 8 freeman, to give fresh blows to the temporal 
power of the Papacy, and necessarily, as a re- 
sult, to its ecclesiastical supremacy. Do 
want to see his portrait? Here it is, a noble 
specimen of word-picturing by ‘the master- 
hand of an Englishman at Turin:—“ He is a 
striking, highly interesting personage. He is 
ny tall man, considerably above six feet high, 
with great breadth of shoulders, and flat chest; 
& spare, erect, imposing figure, with an easy, 
dignified, refined, bearing; the most gentle- 
manly priest I ever beheld. His forehead is 
high, not massive, and rather slanting back- 
wards; the brow is sharp and prominent. ‘He 
has a rich, glossy head of hair, slightly sil- 
vered all over. He may be fifty years old, 
certainly not more, and he complains that deep 
study and care have oldened him before his 
time. He has regular, deeply-chiselled’ fea- 
tures, with a remarkably wide, round, firm, 
but by no means heavy under-jaw. © The eyes 
are deeply set, light brown, vivid, watchful.. 
The countenance is gifted with great mobility, 
and sudden powers of expression. He is thin 
and pale, with deep furrows on the forehead, 
and round the mouth. The habitual look is 
grave and thoughtful. He is a Florentine, I 
believe—orgny rate, a Tuscan. His language 
is pure, precise, flowing, elegant. Altogether, 
I felt I stood in the presence of a high intelli- 
gence. The Father is, above all things, a 
thinker; not much of an enthusiast, I should 
fancy, and the very réyerse of a fanatic. 
There is a slight touch of the Jesuit in the 
tone of his voice, in his thorough courtesy, and - 
bland, well-bred manners; but there is also a 
strength of character by which the man of the - 
world visibly effaces.and makes: us forget the 
priest.” 

It is significantly added, “He has allies in 
some of the Transalpine Cardinals. Many of 
the clergy of the second rank, even in Rome, 
are of one mind with him. They are now 
daily speaking out, and will be sent out one 
by one to join him in his exile. Few days 
will elapse ere a nucleus of these liberal- 
minded ecclesiastics will be assembled in 
Tarin. ‘Many of the distinguished laymen 
whose attachment to the Roman Catholic 
Church no one can dispute—foremost among 
them the excellent Marquis of Cavour, the late . 
Count’s elder brother, will rally around them. 
The King’s government will find it their inte- . 
rest to encourage their effurts. The moment is. 
supreme, it could not be more opportune,” 

The arts of peace are earnestly cultivated at 
this moment in London. Lord Russell has 
made a speech at the opening, on Tower Iiill, 
(a historic spot, suggestive of executions in 
the olden time—of the headsman, the block, 
the innocent Lady Jane Grey, and the guilty 
‘Strafford and Laud,) of the eighty-fifth drink- 
ing fountain in the metropolis, to which he 
was a large contributor. The sanitary infiu- 
ence of these fountains is remarkable. It is 
said that three thousand persons drink daily 
at one fountain—that in front of the Royal 
Exchanges. The water also is filtered carefully, 
and poor women draw from the fountains for 
cooking purposes. It is proposed to erect two 
hundred fountains in all, in the metropolis. 


Lord,,Aberdeen (late Lord Haddo, and an 
earnest Christian man, and a true Presbyte- 
rian,) has set apart a wing of his ancestral 
mansion in London for: a Reformatory and 
Refuge for outcast boys, to train them to 
habits of industry, and fit them to be blessings 
to their country. The managers ef the great — 
hospital of Saint Bartholomew, in Smithfield, 
(in front of which the Marian martyrs were 
burnt at the stake,) are adding a new and 
splendid surgical wing, The hospitals of 
London are marvels for their usefulness, and 
for the generous support which they receive. 
One of them is for “sick children,” and it did 
my heart good to visit it, to see the tender 
care taken for the feeble little creatures, and 
the toys and “merry go-rounds provided for 
them.” Dr. Jenner, the Queen’s chief physi- 
cian, (next to Sir James Clarke,) is the life 
and soul of this charity. | 

A new college, for the city proper, has been 
established for evening classes. The great 
exhibition building is progressing, night and 
day; the same is the case with the Metropoli- . 
tan Underground Railway. Volunteer Fire 
Brigades, somewhat like those of New York, 
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positions ‘have been astronomically deter- 
mioed, by which the old maps will receive 
important corrections; a valuable set of 
| meteorological and other observations has 
been formed, and very large collections in 
geology, botany, and zoology. Deep-sea 


t | in seeing the comfort and order of the Omaha | conimand of the army in Missouri, and Gene- 
children, bout,fifty of are. under.the | ral Halleck has assumed it. 
care of the | has 
Resolved 


| view of the concessions he has granted to Hun- 


Hews. POLAND. 


Numerous arrests, without any apparent cause, 
continue to be reported from Warsaw, while in 
| the Polish provinces the violence of the soldiers is 


ebont 40 be 


ission in that tribe. . . |. —Augusta, Georgia, Nov. 11.—A report 

Again’ , 2d. The evidences of the improve- | beemcurrent here for the past day or two, that 
ge re : ment of the children at the Omaha Mission, in black flags have been hoisted at Savannah, 
_— | liferatute and religion, are sach os to entitle | Charleston, and other places, indicating that 


: 


Bomestic 


Paivare Banxers.—The Bankers’ Circular 


| this mission: to the fall confidence of the Gov- | rio quarter will be given to the invaders, and i i 
saddened by ernment, and of she Gliristian public generally. | no quatter will he “soundings ‘were also made in the Arctic 
| Resolved, 3d. The present. awakening atten- | | and Several specimens of living years, swollen to an enormous extent, there | Count Lambert Geremo, of Poland, has been Te- 
i | tion of the Omahas to religious instruction and crustacea, &c., were brought up | has been more than corresponding increase | Placed by General Ludars, on of and Spe 
are carrying four’ ef our dead f the |” _—London Atheneum. there are 80 in the city of New York, 18 in ‘Tinicum——Mesars. Rogers and Lewers, first Tum 
r dead from the | loed, 4th. The policy of O. Hi. Irish, | Boston, and 31 in Philadelphia. These firms The European commissioners on the union of day in February. Rogers 


Manchester, 


Wabash and Susquehanna, to lay them in 


but this is undoubtedly far too high an esti- 
mate,» Ode of our men: who went ashore 
this morning, counted fifteen ‘dead men near 
the: guns, ‘besides* parts of many bodies | 
literally torn in-pieces by the bursting shells. | 


their fast resting place, while I am writing. | the Omahas, in giving encouragement to the 

It is said: that some four or five hundred 

were killed 4nd wounded on the other side, | to. secure the improvement the Government 
| desires to advance. | | 


| Esq.,,the “present Government Agent among 


Mission, is,-in our judgment, the best course 


Resolved, 5th. With pleasure we have heard 
from some of the chiefs of the Punca tribe 
now visiting the Omaha, and dining with them 
at the Omaha Agency this day; that they de- 
sire’the establishment of a Mission School 


w are one-fourth more 
Fey, late resident Minister of 
States-in Switzerland, has ad- 
letter to the Times, severely animad- 
Arts verting 69 Tord Ruseell’s speech at New Cas- 
teference to the American struggle, ‘on 
“the part for empire, the other for power.” 

Sohn had ‘esid, it was sad that a free 
‘government, that has been “a blessing to the 
"should fell; he declared that “slavery 
“fe afatal thing,” and deprecated the idea of 
‘sitting asa judges. ‘Yet, says Mr. Fay, he 
“etrikesa heavy blow at the Northern States, 

who are struggling against slavery.” The 
Finite bas eieader, it: its own style, end says: 
“f¢\would bdve been as well if Mr, Fay, 

before. bringing hard charges. agsinst 
Raseell, had asked himself how Europe (?) 
agrees with that Minister ;” and adds that, 

“ while in America the President declares that 


he intendg-to, m the Soath in all its 


y,..and while every one 

sededérs migtit come back 
to-m with all, and more than all, their 
former ‘righie we are told, on this side of the 
Atlantic, that the war is for the rooting out 
of. the: thing”’—slavery. “The an- 


éwer Whivh Europe, with one mouth, will 
make to Mr. Fay is, ‘You have got rid of sla- 
6 


very—we congratulate you.’” Alas! these 

scussidtis’ but embitter the question, and 

And now that the cold wea- 

ther: is céme; we think of what hardships 

* brave men will suffer; what anxious, sleep- 

as hights mothers will spend, thinking of 

their sons; what decimation disease. will 

make, it may be greater than the hartful 

The stream of emigration is somewhat 

diverted bythe American contest. Ten years 

ago, 68,931 pers¥ns emigrated, during the 

sammer quarter, to the United States. This 

summer, less than 7000 went thither—a fall- 

ing off of ninety per cent, In that quarter of 

thé’year, 7100 sailed for Australia, and 4930 
- to British North America. 

Sitice Flast* wrote you, the Queen has left 

her Highland home,‘and returned to Windsor 

Gastle. Edinburgh the Prince Consort 

laid the foundation stones of a new post office, 

and of :a public museum, making, as is usual 

with him, a neat and graceful speech. He 

.also visited the Edinburgh University, and 

was received by the illustrious Sir David 

Brewster, the principal, at the head of the 


was, two nights ago, at a ‘“Bible-reading,” 
convened at ‘the house of one of the Plymouth 
brethren... About one hundred persons. were 
present. The hymns -were sweet, the prayers 
fervent'and scriptural in the main, but as for 
the reading, (the portion which came up being 
2 Thees.'xi. 1=4,) if brought in what appeared 
to ‘me 'strangely crude and untenable views 
about the second advent, the battle of Arma- 
geddon, &c:: The “ Man of sin and son of per- 
dition” was only recognized as partially apply- 
ing to Popery—it was apostate Christendom— 

- and the final agoti-Christ is not Popery, but 
“ the-wilfal: king’ of ‘Daniel—in other words, 
uis Napoleon, who, with “the beast,” is. 
literally to **be cast alive into the lake of fire!” 
Had these people got a Presbyterian educa- 
tion, they. would have been kept from such 
absardity. D. 


LETTER FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


RESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


U. 8. Trausport Steamer 
Port Royal, 8. C., Nov. 8th, 1861. 
Editore—Thinking that your 


La 


tails of the great naval victory at Port. 
Royal, South Carolina, [ propose to give 

ow @ brief sketch of some of the leading 
incidents of that memorable fight. ; 

After.a perilous voyage from Fortress 
' Monroe; in which we all came near being 
swallowed up in the great deep, we arrive 
at the outer Bay of Port Royal, on Sunday 
morning, the 3d inst. On Monday after- 
noon, we moved into the Bay proper, about 
six miles from Hilton’s Head Island, occu- 

ying! about the same relation to Beaufort, 
Carolina, ‘and Savannah, Georgia, 
‘that, Staten Island does to New. York. 
About thirty vessels in all crossed the bar, 
and came to anchor in full view of the fort 
called “Fort Walker,’’ on the above-named 
Island, and a battery occupying the south- 
western point of Hunting’s Island, on the 
opposite side of the entrance to the har- 
bour. 

Several. of our gun-boats immediately 
commenced: a reconnoissance, and within 
half an hour there ‘appeared four of the 
rebel steamers, which commenced firing. 
Some twenty or thirty shots were exchanged 
between them, when it began to get dark, 
and both parties rested until morning, when 
they again began a brisk cannonading, both 
of the sKore batteries taking part. This 
continued nearly the whole day—the night 
came, and we were yet uncertain as to the 

had to meet. Wednesday, the 
sea was quite rough, and every thing re- 
mained quiet in the fleet, except the men 
began to feel anxious to get ashore, having 
been nearly three weeks on the ship. Yes- 

_terday morning, the 7th, dawned brightly 
upon us. The.sun shed his beams of light 
and heat upon the-land and sea, and led us 
to wish that our long inaction might be 
changed to active service. 

By nine o’clock, it* became evident that 
something unusual was going on. The 
United States steam ship-of-war Wabash, 
our flag ship, was all ready for action. 
Slowly she steamed out towards Hunting’s 

4 Island. The Susquehanna followed; then 
other boats of various sizes, until there were 
some eight oe ten drawn up in line of battle. 
The Wabash opened the fire upon the bat- 
tery on Hunting’s Island; others crossed 
over néar the fort on Hilton’s Head Island.- 
Within ten minutes, they were in a spirit- 
contest. The Wabash gradually wore 
around, and took her position opposite Fort 
Walker, and all the others soon followed. 
It was from that point the most heavy and 
continued ‘fire came. Some five or six 
steamers from Savannah, or that neighbour- 
hood, appeared, heavily loaded with troops, 
but soon passed away, beyond the reach of 
the Federal guns. After our numerous | 
floating batteries had taken position, from 
secession boats, and from both shores, there 
was opened a brisk fire, but most of the 
balls and shells fell short of their mark. 
_After’ a few moments’ soy as if invoking 
the presence and aid of the God of battles, 
all of our ships 5 ony simultaneously upon 

Fort Walker. he scene was absolutely 

tesrifio—the’ shells fell so rapidly, that we 
could not»bepinto:count them. Soon the 

ships and shore became sete in a 

dénse cloud of smoke, but we could see the 
bursting of the shells, each one sending up 
a fresh wreath of smoke. Viewing the 
Scene merely as a passive spectator, it was 
one of the grandest ever witnessed by man. 
No tongue can tell, no pen portray, no 
imagination conceive the awful sublimity of 
the whole action, from first to last.. By 
twelve or one o’clock the firing ceased, and 
when the smoke cleared away, we saw the 
stars and stripes floating proudly over Hil- 
ton’s Head Island. Such a hearty and en- 
thusiastic hurrah as was sent up from fifteen 
thousand men, who had witnessed the battle 
with the most intense interest, probably few 


readers *might feel some interest in the de-— 


of Luke xix. 23. 


No‘ doubt; there were more than one hun- 
dred killed. 
Last night seven or eight thousand men 
were landed, and to-day are scouring the 
Island in search of the enemy. It is about 
fifteen miles long, and eight or ten wide, 
is considered the wealthiest and most aris- 
tocratic portion of the whole State, and is 
the summer residence of the wealthy fami- 
lies of Charleston and Savannah. Our re- 
giment is yet on the ship, anxiously waiting 
the order to disembark. : 
The harbour at Port Royal is considered 
the best in the Union south of New York, 


}and large enough to float all the navies of 


the world at the same time. Immediately 


Lord | after South Carolina seceded, the defensive 
-wotks above noticed were commenced. At 
Fort Walker they had‘ thirty ten-inch Oo- 
-lumbiads motnted, and on the other point 


nineteen of the same calibre, besides seve- 


ral sixty-four pound -rifled guns at each 
place. They left in such hurry that the 


personal property of the General command- 
ing, &nd all the officers and men—trunks, 
papers, clothes, books, tobacco, and great 
abundance of whiskey, muskets, ammuni- 
tion, and army stores of every description, 
with dough ready to bake, and meals spread 
upon the table, ready for the guests or in- 
mates of the tents, and some sixty of the 
best kind of guns mounted, without spiking 
a single one. About fifty of them were 
mounted, and the remainder not in posi- 
tion. 

One of the prisoners taken says that they 
had not the most distant idea that‘any force 
the United States could bring, could begin 
to take them. How they came to flee so 


- very precipitately is a mystery; only one or 


two of their guns were dismounted, and 
very little injury done to their redoubts. 
Had they not given up, the carnage would 
have been most frightful; for I believe 
every man had determined to succeed in 
the expedition, or perish in the attempt. 
Through God’s mercy, success has crowned 
our efforts with much less bloodshed than 
was expected. This is but the first step in 
a series of victories or defeats that awaits 
the army of the national government in the 
South. 
Yours, &c. JosHua Butts, 
Chaplain 47th Reg’t. N. Y. State Volunteers. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNODICAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI. 


Messrs. Editors—As an item of some inter- 
est, will you please publish the following action 
of the Synod of Missouri, which was adopted 
at Mexico, Missouri, wnanimously, and without 
debate ? 

Resolved, That the action of the Assembly 
in May last, in relation to the political con- 
dition of the country, was unscriptural, uncon- 
stitutional, unwise, and unjust; and that we 
therefore solemnly protest against it, and 
declare it of no. binding force whatever upon 
this Synod, or upon the members of the Pres- 
byterian Church within our bounds. | 

| S. J. P. Anperson, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


-PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


_ PRESBYTERY OF OMAHA. 


The Presbytery of Omaha met, according to 
adjournment, at the Omaha Mission on the 
13thof September. The Rev. William McCand- 
lish was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. H. 
M.Giltner, Temporary Clerk. Present during 
the session of Presbytery, nine ministers and 
two ruling elders. 

The Rev. C. H. Hekman was admitted to 
membership from Platte Presbytery, Mis- 
souri; also the Rev. C. F. E. Stauss, from the 
Evangelical Synod of New York. Mr. H. H. 


tery, Ohio, at present labouring in the bounds 
of this Presbytery, under a commission from 
the Board of Domestic Missions, after pro- 
ducing the proper testimonials, was taken 
under the care of the Presbytery, and appoint- 


communication was received from Daniel 
Gaunnt, Esq., of Omaha City, with reference 
to the case of thé Rev. William Young Brown; 
whereupon the Presbytery took the following 
action: 

Whereas, A letter has been received from 
Daniel Gaunnt, Esq., of Omaha City, in relation 
to his non-attendance in the trial of the Rev. 
William Young Brown in Bellevue, in April 
last, stating that he was not cited as a witness 
in the above trial; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Presbytery respectfully 
receive and place on file with other papers in 
said case, Mr. Gaunnt’s letter; as exonera- 
ting him from all blame, or want of courtesy 
to the Presbytery in said trial. 

After the customary examination in the 
case of Mr. H. H. Dobbins, a vote was taken 
to sustain, which was unanimous in the af- 
firmative. His trial sermon was also heard 
with great pleasure, and unanimously sus- 
tained. Presbytery then appointed his ordi- 
nation, as an evangelist, to take place on 
Sabbath evening, the 15th inst. According 
to appointment, Presbytery met and was 
opened with prayer by the Moderator, pro 
tem., the Rev. R. J. Burtt. The Bev. Juhn 
Wallace preached the sermon from the gospel 
The Moderator proposed 
the usual questions, which being answered in 
the affirmative, the Preshytery proceeded with 
the laying on of hands and prayer, to set 
apart the candidate, Mr. Hugh H. Dobbins, to 
the full exercise of the gospel ministry; after 
which the charge was given to the evangelist 
by the Rev. H. M. Giltner. Presbytery re- 
ceived under its care as a candidate for the 
gospel ministry, Mr. Alexander S. Peck. 

A standing committee on education was 
appointed, consisting of H. M, Giltner and 
H. H, Dobbins. The Rev. William MeCand- 
lish was appointed a committee to confer with 
the Southern Synod of Iowa with reference to 
the union of Council Bluffs and Omaha Pres- 
byteries. 

The following action was taken by the Pres- 
bytery in regard to the “‘state of the country :” 
Whereas, The President of the United States 
has issued a proclamation recommending to 
all citizens the observance of the 26th day of 
September, as a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer—and whereas, a widé-spread rebel- 
lion against the government of the United 
States has led to civil war, with all the 
calamities that necessarily result therefrom— 
and whereas, the spectacle of the different 
States of a Ghristian nation engaging ina civil 
war is a dishonour to the cause of Caristianity 
—and whereas, divine wisdom and power 
alone can save us from ail the calamities of 
of anarchy, and lead to that state of peace 
and respect for government which the Bible 
enjoins; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That all the churches and min- 
isters of this Presbytery be enjoined to a 
faithful and conscientious observance of the 
day specified by the President of these United 
States. 

Resolved, 2. That ministers shall preach to 
their respective charges on that day; setting 
forth the various forms of sin for which we 
have cause to he deeply humbled before God. 
That they shall set forth the scriptural en- 
couragement to fervent prayer to God for help 
in this day of national need. 

Resolved, 3. That this Presbytery fully re- 
cognize the duty of all citizens to support the 
Government of the United States in ail consti- 
tutional measures to suppress the present 
wicked rebellion. 

By order of Presbytery. 

Henry M. Gittner, Clerk pro tem. 
OMAHA MISSION. 

At a meeting of the members of the Omaha 
Presbytery, held on the Omaha Reservation, 
on the 16th of September, 1861, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, 1st. We have had great pleasure 


Dobbins, a licentiate of New. Lisbon Presby-. 


ed : gue of trial preparatory to his ordination. | 


among them, like to that now among the 
Omaha; and we recommend the establishment 
of such a school among the Puncas to the 
favourable consideration of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
and also to the favourable consideration of 
the General Government. 
Wu. Hawitton, W. McCanp.isa, 
H. M. Gittyer, H. Iexman, 
H. H. Dossins, C. F. E. Strauss, 
Simon Peck, WaLLAce. 


The Rev. S. Hildeburn McMallin was in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Smithtown, Long Island, on the 16th inst. 
His post office address is Smithtown Branch, 
Saffolk county, New York. 

At a called meeting of Ebenezer Presbytery, 
on the lst inst. the Rev. W. George was or- 
dained and installed pastor of Springfield 
church, in Bath county, Kentucky: 

The Rev. James A. Paige has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Park Avenue Presbyte- 


of the inadequacy of his support, and troubles 
growing out of the state of the country. 

The post office address of the Rev. C. H. 
Hekman is changed from Brownville, Nebraska 
Territory, to Nebraska City, N. T. 

The Rev. Robert Taylor has been ordained 
and installed pastor in the church at Warren, 
Pennsylvania, by the Presbytery of Erie. 

The Rev. John Burrows, late of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, having accepted a call 
from the Second Amwell Presbyterian church, 
his post office address will hereafter be Lam- 
bertsville, New Jersey. 


WAR NEWS. 


The Mount Sterling Whig has a report 
from. Thomas Turner, one of General Nelson’s 
aids, relative to the late engagement of Gene- 
ral Nelson, at Piketon. He says that at Pres- 
tonburg the Union army divided into two 


_by the way vf John’s Creek, and the other met 
the enemy by another route, along Ivy Creek. 


hour and twenty minutes, routing the rebels, 
and wounding 24 and kjlling 6. The rebels 
reported to the Unionists that they had lost 
from 200 to 300, of whom 40 were killed, and 
about 60 wounded. Another account says that 
the Union loss was 6 killed and 17 wounded. 
The previous accounts, via Cincinnati, appears 
to have been greatly exaggerated. 

—Rolla will be strongly garrisoned and 
sufficiently provisioned. Stores and munitions 
of war will be sent to each point for an army 
of 15,000 men, should necessity at any time 
require the presence of such a force. The 
buik of the army will come to St. Louis, and 
be held in readiness for movements in Ken- 
tucky, southeast Missouri, or down the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

—Therebel loss at Belmont was 261 killed, 
427 wounded, and 268 missing. At Piketon 
they lost between 200 and 300, of whom 46 
were killed and 60 wounded; the Union loss 
being 6 killed and 17 wounded. 

—Reports from the camps represent that 
the troops suffer considerably from the effects 
of the cold, and it is urgently desired that 
such overcoats and blankets as can be secured 
be forthcoming at once. 

—The troops at Port Royal were well, but 
had not taken possession of Beaufort. The 
Southerners haying deserted the place, the 
slaves had sacked it, as it is reported. - 

—Slidell and Mason, the rebel envoys to 
France and England, have been arrested at 
sea, and have arrived at Fortress Monroe on 
board the United States steam frigate San 
Jacinto, which took them from the British 


Lieutenant Fairfax and thirty-five armed men 
went from the San Jacinto with five officers, 
who boarded the steamer, and picked out the 
commissioners. Messrs. Slidell and Mason 
made feeble resistance, but were induced to 
leave with Lieutenant Fairfax. The Captain 
of the steamer raved and swore, called the 
United States officers ‘‘piratical Yankees,” 
and other abusive names. Captain Wilkes, 
the commander of the San Jacinto, made this 
capture on his own responsibility, but he will 
be sustained by the government. Slidell and 
Mason are two of the most inveterate and in- 
fluential leaders of the rebellion, and instead 
of enjoying the society of their expectant 
friends in the London and French capitals, 
they have been transferred to Fort Warren, in 
Boston harbour. 

—Captain Foote has been appointed flag 
officer of the flect on the Western rivers, and 
ranks with the Major-General. , 

—Colonel Geary has had another gallant 
skirmish on the Virginia side of the Potomac, 
and routed a body of rebels, killing three men 
and one horse. 

—Senator Gwin, Calhoun Benham, and J. 
Brent, of California, were arrested as the 
steamer Uncle Sam was entering the bay of 
Panama, by order of General Sumner, by the 
troops under his command. Papers compro- 
mising them with the rebels were found 
aboard. 

—A letter from Crab Orchard to the Jour- 
nal says that Zollicoffer and his rebel horde 
retreated on Wednesday, blockading the road 
from Cumberland Ford to Cumberland Gap, 
by blasting immensé rocks from the hills into 
the road. 

—A regiment per day will leave Harrisburg 
for the seat of war for some time to come. 

—Fifteen hundred rebel soldiers were dis- 
covered on Santa Rosa Island by the Federal 
patrol, about twenty miles from Fort Pickens, 
but the fleet-shelled them off with great loss. 

—Our naval force at Newport News has 
been increased, in order to check the rebel 
expedition fitting out in the James river, of 
which three formidable fireships are said to 
form apart. General Phelps’ command are 
building c.mfortable huts for their winter 
quarters, and Newport News will, in a few 
days, present the appearance of a large fron- 
tier village. 

—Leavenworth City, Nov. 18.—The steamer 
Sunshine arrived here yesterday from St. Louis. 
A lot of commissary stores aud wagons, des- 
tined for Fort Leavenworth, were*taken from 
her by a gang of rebels at Waverly, under 
command of Joe Shelby. 

‘ —Kansas City, Nov. 18.—Captain Bell, of 
Colonel Jennison’s force, who left here on 
Saturday for Pleasant Hill, succeeded in cap- 
turing twenty-two wagons and two hundred 
oxen, belonging to the Government train re- 
ported burnt by the rebels of that place. 

— Baltimore, Nov. 18.—The steamers Geor- 
gia and Georgiana arrived this morning from 
Newtown, Worcester county, Maryland. Four 


thousand United States’ troops were at that 


point, preparing*to march into the eastern 
shore counties of Virginia. On the way up 
the Pokomoke river, a boat was sept ashore, 
and the proclamation of General Dix was read 
to a large number of Virginians, in a farm- 
house, who declared it entirely satisfactory, 
and claimed the protection of the Government 
from the rebels, who were forcing them into 
the Confederate service against their will. 


protection during the day, but at night they 
would have to seek shelter in the woods. 
—We learn that the citizens of Accomac 
and Northampton counties, comprising the 
eastern shore of Virginia, have laid down 
their arms, and accepted the terms which 
General Dix offered them in his proclamation. 
We should have been very sorry to have heard 
of their resistance, as much as we admire their 
courage and bravery, and we think they acted 


necessarily result in disasters, from the effects 
‘of which it would take them a long time to reco- 
ver. About four thousand men, composed of the 
different regiments stationed about Newtown, 
left that place yesterday and to day, for Vir- 
ginia, meeting with no obstruction, and we 
learn since, that the once dishonoured old 
bunting defiantly waves in Drummondtown, 
caressing the Southern winds, and spreading 
its folds of protection over Southern snil—and 
may it ever wave.—Somerset (Md.) Herald. 
—(reneral Hunter has relinquished the 


Geclesinstical Record. 


rian church in St. Louis, Missouri, on account , 


columns, one under Colonel Gil, who marched . 


The latter had a sharp engagement for one 


mail steamer on the 8th inst., off Bermuda. 


The gun-boat Resolute had been giving them. 


with pradence and discretion, as a battle would | 


_ ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE A MISSION- 
ARY IN InpIa.—The Lahore Chronicle 
describes an attempt to assassinate the Rev. 
Mr. Tuting, when about to preach from the 
lower step of the Mission-house, Peshawur. 
Before the would-be assassin could make 
his blow good, he was seized by the Chow- 
. keedar of the Mission-house, and a Jemadar 
of Police, who grappled with the man, and, 
with the assistance of others, threw him 
down, disarmed and secured him, until the 
arrival of the Kotwal, who came up im- 
mediately, the spot being near the Kotwalee. 
The assassin was then carried off to the Kot- 
walee, and put in irons. The culprit is a 
sépoy of the Guide Corps, on leave, named 
Noor Shah, of the Kummer Khey] tribe, 
and formerly a priest, resident of Peerah. 
He pretended to be under the influence of 
intoxicating drugs, but every thing about 
him showed premeditation. His knife was 
newly sharpened, his loose trousers tucked 
up above the knee, and carefully secured 
round the waist, so as not to impede imme- 
diate flight; and the small leather bag car- 


shoulders. Both the Chowkéedar and the 
Jemadar of Police, who, at much risk to 
themselves, secured the prisoner, are Mo- 
hammedans. They have each received 
reward of one hundred rupees. : 


A Frenca Souprer LIBERATING HIS 
SISTER FROM A NuNNERY.—A soldier was 
tried by court-martial, at Nantes, for forcibly 


she had been placed by order of a’family 
council; but, as it appeared that she had 
been ill-used in the nunnery, and had urged 
her brother to liberate her, the court, by a 
majority of six to one, acquitted him. 


THE DeartH oF Cotron.—‘A Manu- 
facturer’’ writes to the London 7%mes, point- 


.| ing out the injustice of the prejudice against 


Indian as compared with American cotton: 
“Let me state a fact. On Tuesday last a 
yarn agent asked my opinion of some 32’s 
‘twist cops which he had on sale, at the same 
time desiring me to give the yarn a careful 
examination. I did so, and found it to be 
good, strong, and clean, fully equal to the 
average on the market, and suitable for any 
kiod of shirtings or other cloths, of which 
32’s mule twist is the basis. The agent 
then informed me that it was spun entirely 
from Surat cotton, bought the previous week 
at the rate of 74d. per pound, while mid- 
dling Orleans used for the same counts was 
selling at 1ld. The yarn was sold on Tues- 
day for 133d. per pound.” 

CHINESE LEPERS IN AUSTRALIA.—We 
learn from one of the Chinese interpreters 
that in the neighbourhood of Little Bendigo 
there is a camp containing about half-a dozen 
uvfortunates afflicted with the loathsome 
disease termed “fat hung,’ or Chinese 
leprosy. According to our informant, it 
has been found necessary to exclude per- 
sons with the complaint from the. hospital, 
and as the healthy Chinese will not live 
near the lepers, they. are forced to form a 
separate encampment of their own. They 
work as well as they are able for subsistence, 
receiving occasional assistance from their 
-countrymen.—Mount Alexander Mail. 


IRELAND.—At a public meeting at Clifden, 
Connemara, to provide measures against the 
impending famine in the western districts, 
It was stated that the potato crop was prac- 
tically nothing, that the cereals were below 
average in quantity and serious!v damaged in 
quality, and that there was a great scarsity 
of fuel. ( 


THE JEWS AND THE NEw Tusradiiane 
—A_ well-informed correspondent of ;the 
Dublin Evening Mail states, on most posi- 
tive and reliable authority, that at this /very 
moment the Jews have an agent, in [taly, 
employed for the sole purpose of circulating 
the New Testament. Such a proceeding, so 
much at variance with all their views and 
springs of action, they justify in this mian- 
ner :—‘‘ The Protestants,” they say, wher- 


well, and have no political interests opposed 
to our return to power. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church, on the contrary, by the countrie 
which submit to its dictation, is enabled 
exercise, and does actually exert, a very 
strong influence in a direction entirely con- 
trary to our desires. The only argument 


able to answer, is the New Testament. Let 
us, therefore, spread it over her own pecu- 
liar soil.””’ How strange. all this, if true! 
How God makes “the wrath of man to 
please him,” and further his great designs! 


neat contrivance has been invented for the 
prevention of petty larceny in the umbrella 
line. It is a stand resembling those now in 


| use, with the addition of a revolving lock, 


which ensures the safety of any umbrella 
placed within its embrace. | 


A QUEEN oF Some WeEIGuT.—The 
Queen of Bonny is said to weigh about 
seventeen stone (two hundred and thirty- 
eight pounds.) As she dresses in crinoline, 
she must be of tremendous size. 


A Century Corrin.—In 
a western suburb of London a few persons 
have been admitted to witness a work of 
art in the coffin way. An artist-upholsterer 


| having furnished an opera-box much to the 
satisfaction of the lady, she further com- 


missioned him to provide her with a “ four- 
teenth century coffin.’ A very superb 
article has been produced. accordingly. 
The modern-antique is unexceptionable in 
form and adoroment, including some gor- 
geous white satin in the interior, in which 
lies a large quantity of the same material, 
which is to serve for ‘‘wrapping-sheet” 
when the time for opera-boxes has alto- 
gether passed away. Meanwhile, it will 
do duty as an article of furniture; and as 
serving to illustrate a social trait of the 
present time, is not unworthy of having 
record made of it here. —Lon. Athenzeum. 


IpoLatRous Bombay 


practice of ordering European officers to 
attend the heathen rites of heathen princes, 
and adding to the idolatrous display by sal- 
voes of musketry fram British soldiers. At 
Baroda, on the occasion of the Gunputti 
and Dussera festivals, it has been the cus- 
tom for many years fora party of our sol- 
diers, accompanied by their officers, to at- 
tend on the Guicowar, as he performs in 
public: the ceremonies connected with the 
heathen festivals. 


Frenca RoMANISTs IN THE SANDWICH 
IsuANDs.—The Bishop of Oxford, when 
addressing a meeting at Derby recently, 
on behalf of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, noticed the efforts of the 
French Roman Catholics in the Sandwich 
Islands. The Emperor of the French had, 
he said, recently made a present worth 
$50,009 to the King of those islands, and 
there could be no doubt whatever that, un- 
less some additional efforts were made, the 
Roman Catholics would be successful in 
their efforts to convert the whole population 
to their church. 


Arctic EXxpLoration. — [ntelligence 
has reached us from Stockholm, to the 
effect that thes Swedish scientific expedi- 
tion to Spitzbergen, under the guidance of 
Mr. O. Torell, safely arrived on the 23d 
of September at Tromsoe, in Norway. 
Having reached Danes’ Island on the 22d 
of May, the officers explored the north- 


Spitzbergen. A considerable number of 


ried by hill-men was strapped round his 


taking his sister out of a nunnery, where’ 


IMPENDING FAMINE IN THE WEST OF | 


ever we find them, treat us, on the whole, 


which we have ever found that Church un- | 


A Sarety UMBRELLA STAND.—A very | 


Guardian contains a protest against the 


eastern, northern, and western coasts of | 


shock of earthquake was experienced at 
‘Kavenna last week. It lasted about three 
seconds. The church of SteMark was dam- 
aged, the dome bejng cracked, and part of 
the cornice having fallen in. In several 
towns of Romagna, especially at Forli, 
shocks were felt on the same day, and at 
-Forli several houses were damaged. At 
Bologna and Venice, also, shocks were felt, 
but they were very light. 


A Rerormep Priest.—The Rev. Jere- 
miah J. Coakley, ‘late a priest of the 
Church of Rome,’ as he describes himself, 
has addressed a letter to the Roman Catho- 
lic priests and people of Ireland, in which 
he adduces his reasons for returning to the 
“old faith—the saving faith—the faith of 
the ancient Catholic Church—the faith 
preached by Paul in Rome.” He shows 
that the practice of the Church of Rome 
is inconsistent with her teaching, saying, 
with the Commandment, **Thou shalt not 
kill,’”’ and yet murdering Locatelli; and, in 
an earnest manner, entreats each Romish 
layman to provide himself with a copy of 
the Bible. “Through it,” says this re- 
formed priest, ‘‘and in it God himself 
speaks to you. Listen to Him attentively, 
and obey Him, rather than priests, prelates, 
or pontiffs.” 


ANTIQUITIES FROM CYrRENE.—[ler Ma- 
jesty’s ship Melpomene arrived at Malta, on 
the 17th ult., with sixty-five cases of mar- 
bles from Cyrene. Lieutenants Smith and 
Porcher are continuing their researches, 
and there is a large field yet for excavation. 
One of the crew of the. Melopomene acci- 
dentally discovered a statue few feet under 
ground, 


Discovery OF AUSTRALIA BY PorRTU- 
GUESE—A manuscript map has been dis- 
covered, which shows that the north-west 
coast of Australia was discovered in 1601, 
by a Portuguese named Manoel Godinho de 
Heredia. This date is five years earlier 
than the earliest previously known discovery 
by the Dutch. ‘The King of Portugal has 
conferred. the honour of knighthood of the 
Tower and Sword upon Mr. R. H. Major, 
of the British Museum, for making this dis- 
covery. 


Wuo May BE QUEEN oF ENGLAND.— 
Twelve ladies in Kurope, and twelve only, 
are eligible to the hand of the Prince of 
Wales. The requisites for the honour are 
royal birth, Protestantism, and youth. A 
Princess of Denmark is talked of as the 
most probable future Queen of England. 


CANINE SAGacity.—A singular instance 
of this has recently occurred at Toulouse, 
France, where a dog, chased by some gamins 
who had tied a kettle to its tail, sought re- 
fuge in a police station, which, having 
gained, he entered without hesitation, and 
immediately assumed an attitude of complete 
security. The commissaire of police, upon 
seeking its owner, found that it belonged 
to a woman who, some days before, being 
persecuted by these boys, had been to the 
same police station to lodge a complaint 
against them. On this errand she was ac- 
companied by her dog, who, evidently no- 
ticing the protection afforded to its mistress, 
had come to seek it for itself. 


oF JEwisH BY A RELI- 
gious Society.—The Paris Moniteur of 
October 25th contains the followipg:—‘A 
judicial investigation has established the 
fact that the congregation of the ladies of 
the Sainte Union at Donai have voluntarily 


‘yabetted in the abduction. of young Jewish 


girls. These facts would have justified the 
government in revoking the authorization 
of the Society of the Sainte Union; but it 
has confined itself to withdrawing the ac- 
knowledgment of its legal existence. This 
measure, marked by firmness and modera- 
tion, will remind religious congregations 
that neither their character, their object, 
nor their rules, excuse them from obeying 
the laws of their country.” 


General Items. 


Proressok GREEN’S GRAMMAR —The 
Boston Recorder gives the following esti- 
mate of Professor Green’s new Hebrew 
Grammar:—We bestowed sufficient 
attention upon this Grammar to be satisfied 
that it is an advance upon any and all works 
of the kind in the English language. We 
have been somewhat familiar with the gram- 
mars of Gesenius, Stuart, Bush, and Nord- 
heimer, and are ready to accord to each of 
them great excellencies. And yet, any one 
who has used them, must have felt either 
that there was an inherent cumbrousness in 
the subject, or that it might be treated with 
greater simplicity and precision. Taking 
advantage of the above-mentioned works, 
and adopting the grammar of Ewald as his 
principal standard, Professor Green has 
produced a work which we doubt not will 
take precedence of all works of the kind in 
our theological seminaries, and with all 
among us who read the Hebrew language. 


Victorra IN ScotLanp.—The London 
correspondent of the Presbyterian Banner 
says:—‘‘The Queen is coming back from 
her Highland home in a few days, and will 
no doubt bid farewell to the beautiful 
heath-covered hills of Braemar, and the 
glens of the North, with a sigh of regret. 
She has been all the better in health and 
spirits of her visit to Balmoral, and she has 
done the best thing in her power to put 
down the impudent lies of the Papists as to 
her Romish proclivities, by her weekly, de- 
vout, and constant attendance at the Pres- 
byterian parish church of Crathie. In fact, 
this act of hers from year to year, indicating 
her Low-church and common sense views 
of matters, is, as it has always been,-a great 
scandal to those poor creatures, the Scottish 
Episcopal ‘priests,’ who style themselves 
as the exclusive (although a three-masted 
Awerican ship would contain the whole of 
them, ‘priests’ and people,) as ‘the Church 
tn Scotland.’ ”’ 


Dr. WALKER IN ENGLAND —The Rev. 
Professor Walker, author of the well-known 
work, “The Philosophy of the Plan of 
Human Salvation,” has, during his visit to 
this country, been making a short stay in 
London. On Sunday evening last he. 
preached for the Rev. David Thomas, of 
Stockwell, at the Angell Town Lnstitution, 
where Mr. Thomas’s congregation have 
been worshipping during the repairing 
of Stockwell Chapel. The congregation 
was large, and the learned Professor pro-. 
duced considerable impression by a sermon 
preached from the words, ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul!” Dr. Walker's style 
is that of earnest, eloquent conversation.— 
Dial. 

Worsare Unper 
High-churchman thus relates his troubles 
in worshipping with a Low-church congre- 
gation: had instinctively knelt down, 
as I have all my life been accustomed to do, 
facing the altar; a lady on the seat in front 
of me had knelt down as the rest had done, 
in the opposite, that is, the wrong direction ; 
and the back of the pew being fow, our very 
faces at once came into collision, whereupon 
the lady appeared to be so indignant, that 
I was afraid she was going to insist upon 
my removal.” 


APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. Dr. Happer, 
of the Presbyterian Mission in China, has 
been placed in ‘charge of the Dispensary of 
the London Missionary Society, at Canton, 


with good prospects of increased usefulness. | 


| banks, and some of them are the channels 


between France and Switzerland, and does not 


licly sold as slaves in the French establishments 
-at Guboon, 


collectively move as large a capital as the 


through which large foreign capital is em- 
ployed in this country in time of credit. - 


ADULTERATION IN Tea anv Sugar.—House- 
keepers will find it nece to be on their 
guard against an extensive system of adul- 
teration, which is now practised in tea, sugar, 
and coffee, and will doubtless be carried on to 
a still greater extent during the coming holi- 
days, when the demand for such luxuries be- 
comes still more active than it is at present. 
Brown sugar is the most subject to this adul- 
teration, as it can be mixed with sand, which 
weighs very heavily, and can scarcely be de- 
tected, except by experienced judges. A 
good way is to melt a little in some water, 
und notice if any sediment is left in the bot- 
tom of the vessel. The high prices of these 
articles make cheating in them more an ob- 
ject than ever. 3 


Death or Ex-Jupaz 
Joel B. Sutherland, a well-known citizen of 
Philadelphia, died at his residence, in West 
Pine street, on the 15th inst. in the seventieth 
year of his age. The deceased was brought. 
up to the medical profession, but many yeats 
ago he dropped the practice of medicine .to 
enter into an active political life. He was a 
prominent member of the Jackson party in 
the old district of Southwark, and he repre- 
sented the First district in Congress from 
1827 to 1837. Ile was a member of the State 
Legislature at the time President Jackson ve- 
toed the bill to re-charter the Bank of the 
United States, and Dr. Sutherland incurred 
the indignation of his party, at that time, by 
voting for the re-charter of the Bank as a 
State institution. The deceased was at one 
period an associate judge in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and he also held the position 
of resident physician at the, Lazaretto. He 
took part in the war of 1812; and of late years 
he has been active in his efforts to obtain a 
substantial recognition from the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the services rendered by the sol- 
diers who fought in what he termed “the se- 
cond war of independence.” 


GENERAL Bueu.—A writer in The Times 
says that General Buel, who has just been 
ordered to command in Kentucky, was born 
in the State of Ohio, and reared in the State 
of Indiana. Ile graduated from West Point 
in 1841, and has been in the army ever since. 
He is forty-two years of age, about five feet 
eight inches high, of compact frame and very 
deep chest, indicative of great vital power. 
Iie possesses almost herculean strength in his 
arms, and can lift a weight at arm’s-length 
that would seem too much for one of twice his | 
weight and muscle. His hair is light, and 
very thin on top, approaching baldness; his 
beard of the same hue, worn full and unshaven, 
is beginning to be sprinkled with gray. His 
eyes are blue and firm, yet gentle in their ex- 
pression; but terribly steady and unmoved in 
the midst of excitement or danger. His weight 
is perhaps 165 pounds, his carriage erect, his 
step measured, his air quiet and easy, and not 
calculated to provoke attention. 


ConFeDERATE Stamps.—The new Confede- 
rate postage stamp is green “witha lithographic 
likeness of President Davis, within a double 
oval border, surmounted with the inscription, 
‘“* Confederate States of America.” Outside of 
the circle, and at the head of the stamp, is the 
word “postage,” and at the lower edge its 
denomination, “ five cents.” 


Arcusisuop Erranp.—The Table, 
a leading Roman Catholic paper, announces 
that “the. Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes, 
accompanied by his Private Secretary, the 
Rev. Francis McNierny, sailed on the steamer 
of the 6th inst., for Europe. An Albany tele- 
graphic dispatch to the daily papers, states the 


the Government; that he is to use his influence 
with the French Government, to counteract 
the mission of Mason and Slidell. Apropos 
of this, the Baltimore Catholic Mirror says, 
‘that a letter was received from him in this 
city, in which it is said he stated that his er- 
rand was neither one of health, pleasure, 

rivate nor ecclesiastical business.’ ‘I'he only 
inference left is, that his mission is of a politi- 
cal character.” 


Archbishop’s mission to be one connected with | 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. _ 


Our last foreign advices are by the steamers 
City of Manchester and Norwegian, — 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Convention between England and Spain 
for intervention in Mexican affairs was signed on 
the 3lst of October. A letter is published, stating 
that a three-decked man-of-war will be sent from 
England. There was a surmise of ulterior demon- 

The London Times ridicules Mr. Seward’s mani- 
festo to the Governors of the States, relative to for- 
tifications, &c., and in another column‘exposes Lord 
Lyons’s bad grammar, It says that the English side | 
was argued uncommonly ill,and the American side 
with much ability; but the only result was to en- 
tirely convince it that, in their awn showing, the 
acts of the American government have been illegal 
as regards the American citizen, and violations of 
the rights of nations as regards foreigners. The 
London Herald says that Lerd Lyons has exposed 
England to a rebuff, without the right to resent it, 
and compelled her to listen to a proclamation 
which means a difference to England. The Her- 
ald then attacks Earl Russell for interference in 
lecturing on the American Constitution, and gene- 
rally endorsing robbery and outrage, and says that 
he will find that he has not drifted us into war. - 
The London Daily News thinks that the course 
pursued by the government .is premature, indis- 
creet, and inconsiderate. The English government 
has ordered large shipments of ball cartridges to 
Canada, but the shipment of the Armstrong guns 
has been countermanded, Tre ‘frigate Warrior 
has arrived at Queenstown, after a sea trial trip, in 
which she realized the highest expectation. It is 
reported that her speed teached seventeen knots 
per hour, under steam and canvass. 3 


FRANCE. 


The demonstration by the French troops had 
attracted considerable attention. Switzerland had 
protested, and demanded the evacuation. France 
had proposed a negotiation. The Paris Moniteur, 
in alluding to the occupation of the valley of 
Deppes, says the French Government never enter- 
tatned the idea of determining by force, or mili- 
tary occupation, the territorial question pending 


doubt that a frank explanation with the Federal 
Council will lead to a solution of the difficulty. 
The Paris Presse asserts that. the occupation of the 
valley by the French troops still continues. M. 
Ratazzi still continued in Paris, and would have 
a second interview withthe Emperor. The Paris 
Pays editorially eulogizes M. Ratazzi as the proper 
man for the head of the Italian Ministry, and de- 
nounces the policy of Ricasoli. It was stated that 
the arrivals of grain in France had lately been so 
excessive, that some wheat was about to be re- 
shipped from Marseilles to England. A _ belief 
had gained ground that a large loan was urgently 
required by the French Government. It was re- 
ported that some negro children had been pub- 


Several heavy commercial failures 
had occurred in Paris. The Paris Constitutionnel 
has been recommended by the Minister of the 
Interior to be less positive and less peremptory in 
its articles against the temporal power of the Pope. 


ITALY. 
The finances of Italy are reported to be in a 


very bad state, and a speedy system of economy is 
necessary to prevent serious disaster. — : 


PORTUGAL. 


The Cortes opened on the 6th ult. The King's 
message was read, but it contained nothing impor- 
tant. The Cortes then adjourned till January. 
The Infanta Don Ferdinanda died on the 6th ult. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor of Austria has addressed an auto- 
graph letter to the Chancellor of Hungary, de- 
claring that the disloyalty of the Hunganan munici- 
palities menaces police order in such a dangerous 
manner that public duty required the raising of 
strong barriers against such excesses; that as the 
convocation of the. Hungarian Diet in a constitu- 
tional manner appears to be impracticable until 
order is re-established, all the existing authorities 
in the districts and communes are abolished, and 
the Chancellor is ordered to elect persons to re- 
place them, and to take care that the administra- 
tion of public affairs suffers no interruption, All 
persons charged with crimes against the public 
safety, shall be tried by the military tribunals, It 
is stated that ninety-two martello towers are to be 
erected around Vienna, at a cost of $2,500,000. 
In conclusion, the Emperor expresses an earnest 


| tery of Hudson will hold an adjourned meeting 


the Danubian Principalities had received fresh in- 
structions from their Government. 


BELGIUM. 


Monsieur Soloms has been appointed Belgian 
Minister to Turin, This is considered as a recog. 
nition of the kingdom of Italy. 


THE EXPEDITION TO MEXICO. 

The Paris papers give the particulars of the con- 
vention agreed upon by France, England, and 
Spain, relative to the Mexican expedition. The 
Paris Patrie says the three Powers are to have the 
right to send the same naval strength, while the 
strength of the forces to be landed is to be appor- 
tioned according to the number of subjects each 
Power has in Mexico, Spain, therefore, will 
claim the precedence. The Cabinet at Washing- 
ton will be invited to join in the expedition, and it 
will be left optional with them to send such num- 
ber of ships and troops as they may deem advisa- 
ble. The Paris Debats says “the Powers are, at 
the commencement, to endeavour to impose a sus- 
pension of arms between the belligerent partiés in 
Mexico, They undertake not to occupy perma- 
nently any part of the territory, and to obtain no 
exclusive advantages over Mexico. They engage 
to leave Mexico entirely free to choose its own 
form of Government. England gave up the con- 
ditions which she wished to have inserted in the 
treaty, namely, that the three Powers should pledge 
themselves not to accept the throne of Mexico for 
any princes of their reigning families. If a mon- 
archical form of government prevails, the three 
Powers pledge themselves not to use their inter- 
vention to the profitof any prince in particular.” 
The Patrie says the contingent force of France 
will number 3000. | 


Married. 


In the Presbyterian Church of Bedford, New 
York, on the 13th inst., by the Rev. P. B. Heroy, 
Mr. Wittiam Henry Lounssery to Miss Paass 
H. Fow ter, all of Bedford. 


At Octorara Parsonage, on the 14th inst., by 
the Rev. Alexander » Mr. Daste, Furner to 
Miss Diantaa SaHoeMAkeER, both of Sadsburyville, 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 24th of October, in Shamokin, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Rev. A. D. Hawn, A. T. De Witt, M.D., 
of Snydertown, to Miss Satire Renn, of Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. On the 5th inst., at the same 

lace, by the same, Mr. D. Lamont Tineuey, of 

hiladelphia, to Miss Worre.t, of Sha- 
mokin. 

At Washington, Ohio, by the Rev. W. M. Fer- 

son, Octeber 3d, Mr. Georcs Turner to Miss 

cLIZABETH M. Warpen, both of Senecaville, Ohio. 
Also, by the same, on the 7th inst., Mr. J. B. 
McKiss3o0n, of Morristown, Ohio, to Miss Jennis 
Bates, of the vicinity of Washington, Ohio. Also, 
by the same, on the 12th inst., Mr. Exisan B. 
Hoopman to Miss Mary E. Taompson, both of the 
neighbourhood of Byesville Ohio. 


Obituary. 


All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Swe cents for every line, nine words to a line.| 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 31st of October, of 
consumption ot the lunes, ARCHIBALD ALEX- 
ANDER, son of FRANCIS and the late PHOEBE 
IRWIN, aged 
twenty days. 

Died, in Jersey City, New Jersey, on the 6th 
inst., of er MARY LOUISE LA 
TOURETTE, daughter of Joseph R. and the late 
Mary La Tourette. 

Died, in New Hamburgh, New York, on the 
8th inst., ALICE MALCOM, aged ten- years and 
ene month; and on the 16th inst., CARA COUL- 
TER, aged six years and five months, children of 
the Rev. I. K. WIGHT. 


Died, at Shanghai, China, on the 8th of August 
last, ELIZABETH FITCH, youngest surviving 
child of the Rev. M.8. and MARY D. CULBERT- 

ON, aged three years. 


Died, at St. Paul, Minnesota, October 3d, 1861, 
Colonel JAMES RAGUET, in the sixty-third 
end of his age. Colonel Raguet was a native of 

ewtown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. In 1819; 
he removed to Ohio, and commenced business as 
a merchant... His industry, prudence, and hon- 
esty, attended by the Divine blessing, made him 
a successful business man. His amiability, be- 
nevolence, and kindness of heart, endeared him 
to all who came within the sphere of his influence. 
He was a true friend; to the poor and suffering he 
was ready to five: not only alms, but sympathy 
and atear. He never sought office, but the par- 
tiality of bis friends placed him twice in the 
House, and once in the Senate of his adopted 
State; and in 1840 he was one of the Electors who 
cast the vote*for General Harrison as President of 
the United States. He was for many years a rul- 
ing elder.in the Presbyterian Church of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, in which office he studied the peace, 
prosperity, and unity of the Church. Mr. Raguet 
hes, for the past four years, been engaged in busi- 
ness in St. Paul, to which place he removed his 
family early last spring, and, along with his wife, 
connected himself with the Central Presbyterian 
Church of that city. He was highly esteemed 
by those who knew him in this new home. He 
leaves a wife, four sons, and two daughters, all, 
save one, grown to years of maturity, to mourn 
his sudden death. One of his sons is a lieutenant 
in the First Regiment of Minnesota Volunteers. 
All the members of the family were present, to at- 
tend upon the mournful rites of their father’s 
funeral.— Communicated. 


—Hlotices, 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. N. W. Conkling will preach in the Scots 
Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above Third, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 24th inst., at 
half past ten o’clock, A. M., and at three o’clock, 

. All who may fiad it convenient to attend, 
are respectfully invited. 


AMERICAN MECHANICS’ HALL.—The Rev. 
R. A. Carden will preach in the American Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Fourth street below Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Afternoon, 
24th inst., at half-past three o’clock. Subject, 
“‘Christ’s love at the closing moments of his visi- 
ble ministry.” J. Nouen, Superintendent. 

—X—X!_ 


PHILADELPHIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The 
Twenty-third Anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Bible Society will be held at the Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Eighth street above 
Race, Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, the 
28th inst., at half-past seven o’clock. The Rev. 
Joho F. Chaplain and others will address the 
meeting. 

By order of the Committee, 

Isaac Chairman, 


PEN NSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

—The Rev. Alexander T. McGill, D.D., will, by 
urgent request, repeat the Discourse recently 
delivered before the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society, on to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening. the 
24th inst., at half-past seven o'clock, in the Galen 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Fourth street near 
Arch, Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered fur the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—The Presby- 
tery of Raritan stands adjourned to meet at 
Mount Airy on Monday next, 25th inst., at two 
o’clock, P. M. P. 0. Stupprrorp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEWES.—The Presbytery 
of Lewes stands adjourned to meet in Dover, 
Delaware, on Wednesday next, the 27th inst., at 
seven o’clock, P. M. 

Wicuiam D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


= 


nineteen years eleven sr and 


PRESBYTERY OF HUDSON.—The Presby- 


at Monticello, on Tuesday, December 10th, at nine 
o'clock, A. M. 
Dante. N. Freevanp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick the following supplies were appointed for the 
Kingston Church, viz:—Fourth Sabbath in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Peres Bonney. First Sabbath in Decem- 
ber, Rev. Dr. Green; second do., Rev. H. A. Har- 
low; third do., Rev. A. L. Armstrong; fourth do., 
Rev. P. de Veuve; fifth do, Mr. Marvin H. 
Briggs. First Sabbath in January, Mr. William 
J. Wright; second do., Rev. T. W. Cattell; third 
do., Mr. Edward H. Spooner; fourth do., Rev. 
Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath in February, 


Rev. Dr. Maclean. 
A. D. Waite, Stated Clerk. 


_® 
PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—The Presby- 
tery of Raritan, at their last meeting appointed 
the following Committees of Visitation to the 
churches under their care:—For Lambertrille— 
Messrs. Kirkpatrick and Yeomans, the second 
Tuesday in December. Milford and Howard— 
Messrs. Rogers and Van Wyck, second Tues- 
day in December. Amwell First—Messrs. Kirk- 
atrick and Lewers, third Tuesday in December. 
Studdiford an Spayd. fourth 
Tuesday in December. Amwell United First— 
Messrs. Macnair and Van Dyke, fifth Tuesday in 
December. Fox Iill—Messrs. Lewers and Yeo 


wish for the reestablishment of public order, in 


mans, first Tuesday in January. Clinton—Messrs. 


~ 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF I 
PHIA.—Orper or Visitation.—The 
bytery of Philadelphia have resolved to Inske 


itation of the Churches under + 
care, in the following order, vis: rer 
Kensington Church Saturday, November 38. 
Richmond- “ Monday, 
Trini Tuesday, a4. 
Cohocksink “ Wednesday, “. 
Penn “ Thursday, “ 
Alexander “ Friday, 

Committees are appointed té visit the country 
churches at their 


The services of this visitation will, by the Divine 
blessing, it is hoped, promote a higher spiri ¥, 
a holier zeal, and a warmer Christian p 
among the followers of the Redeemer. 


The hour of each service will-be ‘at half.pé 
seven, P. M. The public are invited to es 
J. Epwarps, Stated Clerk. 


HE TWO FLAGS.—Just received, a su 
two beautiful Engravings, in nine 


representing 


“OUR HEAVEN-BORN BANNER”, 
The picture is a felicitous illustration of these: 
lines in Drake’s poem, “The American Flag.” . 
Ere yet the life- blood, warm. and | 
Has dimmed the glisteni yonot,. 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn st 

To where thy sky-born glories burn.” 
The fancy which the painter has here embodied 
is by no means a one. eae ast 


Il. 
“FATE OF THE REBEL FLAG.” 

In this striking picture the painter has typified, 
by a bold and happy fancy, the fate which every 
true patriot trusts will befall the insurgent cause. 
Price $2 each. 

Eor sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

nov 23— 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—A Monthly 
Periodical, 16 pages, 4to, published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOUL UNION, for 
Teachers; Parents, and all who are engaged, or 
interested in the Religious Training of the spe 
Single Copies, 50 cents; Ten Copies, $4.60; 
Twenty ae pe $8 per Year. Sample Copies fare 
nished, and Subscriptions received at the 
HOME DEPOSITORY, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
No. 14) Washington Street, Boston. 
nov 23—5t 


HE BOOK RESULTING FROM THE 
“NATIONAL HYMN COMMITTEE.”— 

Grores W. Exvuiotr—No. 39 Walker Street, New 

York—Has just published 


NATIONAL HYMNS: 


How they are Written, and How they are not 
Written. A Lyric and National Stud for the 
Times. By Richard Grant White. One Voi- 


ume, ages Printed on Tinted Paper, with 
ey ments. Price, handsomely bound in 
ot ‘ 

As an impression P Story to some extent, that 
there are to be two different books upon the above 
Mr. say that such is 
not the case; but that he has an arrangement . 
with Messrs: Rupp & Carieton, the owners of the 
plates, by which he alone is to be known fora 
specified time as Publisher. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 


Lossing’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
1 vol., royal 8vo, 700 pages; 300 Engravings. 
Price $3.50. 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans. 1 vol., 8vo., 
‘416 pages; 100 Portraits. Price $2. | . 
Parton’s Life of Jackson. 38 vols., ro 8vo, 
2042 pages; 3 Steel Portraits, beside other En- 
gravings. Price $7.50, iia 
Patriotic and Heroic Eloquence. Extracts from 
the Speeches and Writings of Distinguished Men. . 
1 vol., 12mo, 264 pages. Price 75 cents. : 
.*,* Copies of any of these works sent toany 
address, pre-paid, on receipt of price. Fe 
#3- Agents wanted in all parts of the Counéry. | 
Great inducements offered. 
Miscellaneous Books supplied at the lowést 
GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 
No. 39 Walker street, New York... - 
nov 23—3t ute 


UST PUBLISHED.—THIRD VOLUME,» 
THE PURITANS; pant 


Or, the Court, Church, and Parliament of Eng- 
land, during the Reigns of Edward VI. ai 
Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. In ree 
Volumes. Octavo. Cloth. Per volume, $2.50. 

The third volume, just issued, completes " 
this most interesting History of the Puritans: It’ 

is a work of no ordinary character, and has been ° 

received by the reading public with the liveliest. 

app'eciation. Mr. Hopkins’s pewer of historical. . 

portraiture and dramatic narrative (says a dis- 

tinguished reviewer) will compare favourably , 

with the best efforts of Macaulay, Prescott, and 

D’Aubigné. 

NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

- Pulpit of the American Revolution, Period of . 

1776. With Netes, Illustrations, &c. By J. W. 

Thornton. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
A work of great interest, especially at the pres- 


ent time. 
Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
ture Records.- With Special Reference te 


wlinson, M. A. Copious’ 
trative Notes. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. — sl 
A learned, scholarly, and really valuable work. 
Muller's Life of Trust. With an Introductidn 
by Francis Wayland, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1, : 
This remarkable book is having a remarkable | 


sale. 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. With 
gant Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth,$1.25.:,. 
A beautiful, instructive, and very popular book. 
Hackett’s Illustrations of Scripture’ A New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. 12mo. Cloth, 


“ Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evi-, : 
dences.’”—Rufus Choate. 
Kitto’s History of Palestine. With two hundred’ 
Illustrations. .12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
A work for any Bible student. sites 
Evenings with the Doctrines. By the Rev. Nehe-., 
miah Adams, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, 1.25. “Rphbe 
“We know of no work on theol which’: 
meets so many of the modern: heresies,” Chriss , 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
With Notes from Original ale, end “an 
Appendix, containing latest Development of ; 
his New ical Theory. By Sir Pita 
ton, Bart. Edited by H. Longueville Mansel, B.D., 
Oxford, and John Veitch, A. M.,;' Edinburgh: Two‘ 
vols., royal 8vo. Cloth, $3 each, 
These masterly works are of ‘the first, import. . 
Commentary on Original Text Acts 
» tles. By it B. Hackett, D.D. Royal: 
A learned and valuable Commentary, held in 
high estimation _< Biblical scholars. 
The Leaders of ; 


Reformation. Representative 
Men.of Germany, France, England, and Scotland. 
By J. Tulloch, D.D. 
Life of Daniel Wilson, D.D.; late Bishop of Cat- 
cutta. By Rev. Josiah Bateman. With Portraits, 
numerous Lllustrations.. Roydl 
A noble work, giving the life of a noble ae - Sy 
Morning Hours in Patmos. Thé Opening iow! * 
of the d Christ's. Bpietiés to. the 
Seven Churches of Asia. - By Rev. A, O.:Thomp- ; 
son, D.D., author of “The Better , &. 
The Pilgrim's Progress thie World 
grim’ s this World tov 
which is to Come. Sy John Bunyan, New and. 
beautiful edition, with Forty 
drawn by John Gilbert, and ‘engraved W.H. 
Whymper. Small 4to. Tinted paper, fall » 
gilt, $3.50; Turkey Morocco, $6.50. | iden 443 
The most elegant edition yet published, - 
Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Inmsible Thingn Under: 
stood by Things that are Made. By Obriatian: 
Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg: in 1671. From), 
the Twenty-eighth Germsn ition, by the, 


Rev. Robert Menzies. 8vo. Oloth, $1; éldth, 
bevelled boards, $1.25; cloth, bevelled boards, « 


Fine edition, on tinted p royal clot 

$1.50; cloth, gilt. $2; half Turkey 

The most fascinating of devotional a a 


wy where, and to carry. 

devotion into the’ humb’est duties of dajly life: ~ i 
p= Most of the above may be had in cf 
extra styles of Binding, adapted for Holiday Gift-... 


+ t 
WORKS NEARLY READY. 

Liberal Education; or, An Introduction ‘to St 
and Life in an American College. By George’R.:: 
Bliss, Professor in the University at Lewi . 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. 


Geographical Studies. Translated ftom’ the’ 
German of Carl Ritter, by Rev. W.'L.: % 
With a Sketch of the Author’s Life, anda ‘Ror- 

The Ecclesiastical Law of Massachusetts.‘ 
Edward Buek, Esq. 12mo. Oloth 

The Life of Christ Historically Considered... 
C. J. Ellicott B,D. Cloth, 

ife and Times of John Huss. By Rev. 

The Headship of Christ, the Rights of the = 
Christian People. A Collection of Persopak Por, + 
traitures, Historical and Descriptive Sketches and 
Essays, with the ce 
Lord Brougham... Hugh Miller... 
with a Preface, by Peter yne, A.M. ‘ 

troduction to the 
Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A. With an 
tion by Professor H. H Hackett, D.D. !3mo, ~~ 
of the Bible. “With Tiustrations. By 

Annual of Scientific Discovery ft 1862. By D. . 
A. With «Likeness. im” 

Any work sent by. mail. post-paid, on 
recei pt of the 
GOULD & LINCOLN, PubMshere;' 
No. 59 Washington Street, Boston, _— 


nov 23—3t 
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Tag > 


hook, arith. a.,qrelanct 
af gallant soldier, 


The death: of such 


as te 
off author of « Morning 


she. volume is not designed. to indi- 


cate of the natural sopnery of Pales- | 


tines some of the moral traits of its distin- 


3? 


glance of their career. 


done with = felicity of style which characterizes | 


most of tile” works. ‘Tlie review he 
wwemorable ‘aad memorabie scenes, 


With’s tiew interest; and he succeeds 


in bringhig’ ‘before as ‘with freshness and 
practical: pc "Phe book is full of the material 
of ureful reflection, and we cheerfully 


it to notice. 
Lavs-Worx; on, THz Linx rvs River. By 
L. N. R, author of the “Missing Link,” &c. 
New York, 1861, Robert Carter & Brothers ; Phila 
, William 8. Alfred Martien. 12mo, 


bina has her Christian mission as well as 
man, and most beautifully is this exemplified in the 
earnest sod :zealous labours of the author of this 
vyolusniy néd of previous ones of similar charac- 
ter. It is the grouping and portraying of missionary 
scenes and incidents, occurring during her labours 
-of Wve Bindng tlre destitute and ignorant classes of 
80 marked have been her successes 
thé more! renovation of these, that generous 
condjutors have.come to her aid to secure still fur- 
thee bappy resulta. Christian ladies will read the 
book, end if it’ should inspire them to “goand do 
likewise,” if will have accomplished a good pur- 
Fev all places, and especially in the thickly 
popethied pnes, wide fielis of usefulness are 
opened, amerg the poor, hard-working, and igno- 
rant, where the ministries of woman would be 
most acceptabie and useful. 
wis Sox; A Narrative of 
«Rents which ocentzed during, the Thirty Years’ 
War. Designed for Christina Families. By the 
Rev. K. Hi Cuspari., Translated from the Third 
ition of the, original German. Philadelphia, 
Board: of Publication. 18mo, 


poh deéply interesting ittlle volume, replete 
with fnitéeresting incidents, domestic German life, 
pathos, and piety. It is not a fiction, but a truthful 
narrative of occurrences durivg one of the darkest 
periods. of European history. Its translation and 
pablication will be regarded as a valuable contri- 
batio® to our religious reading, and -will speak 
well for thé enterprise and ‘management of the 
Lutheran Board of Publication. 
mp OF AX Onscure Man. Boston, 1861, Tick- 
& Fields. ‘12mo, pp. 216. 
- “A traveller in the Sonth is overtaken at night in 
a storm; a. glimmering. light directs him to an bum- 
ble mansion, wherte he is hospitably entertained by 
of cultivated minde, who had 
“emigrated from’ New England; in the 
course of their conversations, the negro character 
Waa discussed, and this is the chief feature of the 
book. The writer holds.a graceful pén, and, while 


he eulogizes.the negro, he avoids all that might be 
‘ offensive to the most fastidious taste or prejudice. 


Ovn Counrry Tas By N. L. Rice, D.D. 
New York, 186%, Charles Scribner. 12mo, pp. 93. 
When'Dr. Rice discusses any subject, he does it 


in Poroible; lucid; and manly style. The subject 


which he treats in this volume is peculiarly well 
chosen aril suitable to the times, as they affect the 
Statewtid’ Churcli; and it is developed in a mascu- 
line manner. We mey revert to it again. : 


-*PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. | 


‘We have received an excellent Discourse, de- 
livered. by the Rev. Ravaud K. Rodgers, D. D., of 
Boundbrook, New Jersey, before the Synod of New 
Jersey, at its recent meeting: in Pottsville, which 


"embraces an Historical. Sketch of the Synod, which 


wilt be-acceptable'as a contribution to the history 
of the’ Chnich, will be read with interest. 
From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, we 


; neve. received the October number of their reprint 


the London Quarterly Review. Its contents are 
as follows:—1. Life of Shelley. 2. Life, Enter- 
prise, and Peril in Coal-Mines. 3. The Immuta- 
bility of ‘Nawre. 4. Newton as a Scientific Dis- 
coverer, 5. The Growth of Ehglish Poetry. 
6. Plutarch. 7. Education of the Poor. 8 Alexis 


de Tocqueville. 9. Church-rates. 


_ 


"Cut Off the Back Legs of Your Chaiis. 


‘A will tell you seoret worth knowing. 
A thousand things, not worth half as much, 
have been patented, and elevated into a 


It is this. If you cut off the back legs 
of, your chairs, so that the back part of 
the seat shall be two inches lower than the 
frott part, it will greatly relieve the fatigue 
of sitting, and keep your spine in much 
better shape. 

The priaci ati n sitting comes 
yout sliding and thus strain- 
ing the ligaments and muscles in the smal! 
tte~back. The expedient I have ad- 
vised will obviate this: tendency, and, as I 
have suggested, add greatly to the comfort 
and heelthfulness of the sitting posture. 

The front edge of a chair should not be 
more then fifteen inches high for the aver- 


‘age man, nor more than fourteen for the 


average woman. The average chair is now 
seventeen..iaches high for all, which no 
ammount of slanting in the seat can mak 
comfortable. —Dr. Dio Lewis. 
The. Prince of Wales and a Native. 
An Irish paper has an amusing account 
of an interview between one “ Paddy Ryan” 
and the mene of — at the Curragh 
camp. Having paid his respects to the 
Prince, Paddy bethought himself of doing 
a stroke of business in the tweed line, and 
forthwith produced his ware. ‘‘The Prince 


ordered a coat of Paddy's own manipulation. 
‘Paddy inserted his pliant scis- 


sors; and with lightning speed it severed 
‘the making of the coat from the favourite 


The Prince of Wales then ordered 
iberal: payuieot to be made to Paddy for 
thé article, and here it was that Paddy 
showed he, was not only a loyal subject, but 
& generous.one to boot. Was it Paddy 
Ryan to take payment for a coat from his 
future. King? The Prince could not think 
of accepting of the poor man’s ware on such 


terms; and insisted on remunerating him. 
Paddy was inexorable, too, in his refusal; 


buat, since his Royal Highness was so deter- 
mitied “on recompensing him, he did not 
like to oppose his illustrious will, and if the 
Prinee would. only give his autograph, 
merely it. by a short statement 
that he of es tweed 
Padd 3 rary, Of is own 
would ask or 
accept of. The Prince at once complied. 
Paddy ade obeisances and retired, and, 


ways opposed to the principle of 


‘ding his talent under bushel,’ he ex- 


hibited the Prince's certificate to all with 
whom he came in contact. The result more 
thea realised his expectations, as we are in- 


the colonel down 

the man with the “‘crown,’” 
of every brigade, regiment, and depét at 
thi samp, invested in Paddy's merchan- 


The endari 
ing, 


of mask is astonish 


ue of St. Sophia, the 


what is now the M 


 mdttar was Cliarged with musk, and to this 
very day the atmosphere is filled with the 


|My. weary, and I long for rest; 

| this burden on my heart— 
| weighs my spisit downward like a'stone. 
‘who | 
affection by his coun- My-oade btight hopes are wrapp'd away in stirouds, 


n.of death, | 
sia has chosen, the sunset of the lives of | 


Were soon transp! 
| “Fo'bloom pérennial in the “perfect day.” 
|My dear loved ones sit round thy goldeu throne, 


‘Christ, let me corné to thee! 


| My. is‘ever veiled in clouds, 
Aad midnight darkness hath come o’er my soul. 


_And sorrow’s heavy surges round me roll: 
Sweet Christ, O! may I come? 


Christ; let me-come to thee! 


Life bath a dark Sahara been to me! 
The few bright flowers that blooned along my 


way 


ted—each beloved tree 


And wait—a'broken circle till I come; 


- Let me.not linger here on earth alone— , 


OF let me join them in their heavenly home! 


| ., Sweet Christ, O! may [ come? 


is of of this tebeliion, which |. 


’ Christ, let me come to thee! 


roars the angry ocean tide; 
‘Movurrams. By: the | 
} The muttered thunders jn the billows hide; 


"Each Grested wave comes nearer, nearer still; 


at their hoarse, loud voice, so chill. 
I cannot meet the fierce, wild storm of Life! 


-opo| “have no strength to battle with it more! 


‘Too long I’ve wrestled in the painful strife, 
TI must lay down the burden that I bore. 
Sweet Christ, O! may I come? 


Christ, let-me come to thee! 
In dreams I hear thy white-robed angels sing 
The golden glories of their beauteous land ; 
I hear the rustie of each snowy wing, 
And feel their touch upon my fevered hand. 
Colder than ever seems the earth to me, 
_When I awake and see them flit away; 


. I strain my eyes, the last bright glimpse to see, 


. And. watch them vanish thro’ the gates of day. 
Sweet Christ, O! may I come? 


Christ, let me come to thee! 
I watch my toiling breath grow faint and slow; 
‘I note the hectic deepening, day by day, 
And feel my life is like a wreath of snow, — 
Which one kind breath of heaven would melt 
away. 
A little longer in this world of vice— 
The wished for boundary is almost passed— 
I see the shining shore of Paradise, 
I know my pain.is almost o'er at last. 
Sweet Christ, O! let me come! 


. Christ, let me come to thee! 
I’ve seen the gates that guard thy holy clime! 

_ Abd often capglt a gleam of thee within; 
I know they'll open in thine own good time, 

And let thy weary, wandering child come in. 
I’ve had, throngh all this.weary care and pain, 

One blessed hope, that ne’er has known despair— 
It cheers me like the sunshine after rain! 

I know thou lt hear my deep and heartfelt prayer, 

And let me come wo thee! 


USEFUL CAUTIONS. 


Ifa man asks you to go his security, say 
“No,” and run; otherwise you may be en- 
slaved for. life, or your wife and children 
may spend a weary existence, in want, 
sickness, and beggary. 

Ifyou. find yourself in possession of a 
counterfeit note or coin, throw it into the 
fire on the instant; otherwise you may be 
tempted to pass it, and may pass it, to feel 
mean therefor as long as you live; then it 
may pass into some man’s hands as mean 
as yourself, with a new perpetration of ini- 
quity, the loss to fall eventually on some 

struggling widow, whose ‘‘ull’’ it may 


Never laugh at the mishaps of any fellow 
mortal. 

The very instant you perceive yourself 
in @ passion, shut your mouth; this is one 
among the best precepts outside of inspira-. 
tion. 

The man who always exacts the last cent 
is always a mean mab; there is no ‘‘evacu- 
ant” in.all the ‘‘ Materia Medica’’ efficient 
enough to “‘purge” him of his debasement; 
he is beyond druggery. 

Never affect to be “plain” or “blunt;” 
these are the synonyms of brutality and 
boorishnees. Such persons are constantly 
inflicting wounds which neither time nor 
medicine can ever heal. 

Never -be witty at another’s expense; 
true generosity never dwelt in such a heart; 
it only wants the opportunity to become a 
cheat or rogue.—LHull’s Journal of Health. 


DISCOVERIES in the SOLAR SYSTEM. 


We have before us some sheets from the 
November number of the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, which contain two 
very important papers, explanatory of the 
discovery to which we nowallude. (1.) The 
observations of Professor Twining on the 
periodic meteors of August, and (2.) The 
August Ring of Meteors, by Professor H. 
A. Newton. 4 

It may now be regarded as a new and 
startling feature of the solar system, that 
there is at least one ring of meteoric for- 
mation; surrounding the sun, which has a 
regular revolution. The recurrence of the 
meteoric display in August of each year is 
explained by the fact, that the earth passes, 
at that time, through the ring, and the con- 
tact of its formations with our atmosphere 
renders them visible in combustion. The 
article of Professor Newton is specially 
valuable and interesting, as presenting the 
fact, that the inclination of the ring to the 
ecliptic has been measured, and'so far fixed 
as to render it certain that the meteors of 
other known annual recurrence cannot be- 
long to the same ring. Whether other 
rings exist, or not, remains to be shown; 
but this for the present may be regarded 
as ascertained, that a meteoric ring, with 
an inclination of from 84° to 96° to the 
ecliptic, and with a periodic time of 281 
days, actually forms an important part of 
the solar system. That the world passes 
through this ring annually in August, and 
is several days in passing from side to side, 
so that its thickness is five to ten millions 
of miles. 

The general reader will, perhaps, under- . 
stand this discovery better by placing it in 
very simple language. Most persons are 
already familiar with the fact that meteors, 
or shooting stars, as they are often called, 
are annually visible in great quantities dur- 
ing the month of August, on certain nights. 
On any one of those nights, two-or three 
persons, watching the sky, may count from 
one to two hundred of them in an hour or 
two. It may now be taken as an ascer- 
tained fact in astronomy, that these mete- 
ors, which consist of various minerals, are 
a few, out of many millions of millions, 
which are located in a great ring, that sur- 
rounds the sun, and is as regular in its 
revolution as the earth, or any planet. 
Professor Newton, taking one morning's 
observation, makes a rough calculation that 
there are more than 300,000,000,000,000 
of these bodies in the ring. 7 

The mind at once recurs to the ring of 
Saturn, and wonders whether this. meteoric 
ring in any manner resembles that. The 
telescopic power of new instruments has 
already resolved that most beautiful phe- 
nomenon of the heavens, into a series of 
rings, instead of one ring only. Its sub- 
stance is unknown. It may be conjectured 
that the loose and scattered masses which 
lie in the solar ring, and which are perhaps 
too far apart to present even a nebulous 
appearance to an observer on a distant 

lanet or star, may have their counterpart 
in the compact and brilliant discs which 
surround the planet Saturn. But specula- 
tions of this kind are very crude in the 

resent state of our knowledge on the sub- 
ject, and we recur to our first remarks, that 
new and startling discoveries like this only 
serve to show us how little we actually 
know of the secrets of immensity. ; 

It is just®half a century since the Nebu- « 
lar Hypothesis of Sir William Hershel 
startled the thinking world, and for a long 
time scientifie men believed the theory of 
growing suns and planets, formed from 
misty, impalpable matter, accumulating 
around centres of revolution. The Rosse 
telescope, resolving nearly all the known 
nebula into groups of stars, exploded that 
theory, and the Westminster Review is the 
last of its defenders. Bat from attempting 


power, which,as we have already remarked, 
‘are closed to human ingress, it now seems 


| as if the human intellect may possibly be 


rmitted to learn something of the history 
of the decay of suns and stars. A little 
while ago we learned that in a wide 
ig our own system, where a planet might 
have found its place, there were vast 
asteroids, whose number we are yearly in- 
creasing, which follow, as it were, in the 
orbit of the lost planet, like fragments of 
an exploded sphere. 

And now, we have this ring of meteoric 
bodies, lying in an orbit around the solar 
centre, the orbit itself, by some convulsion, 
hurled ouf of its place, so that our own 
planet now passes through it; as if, in some 
former period, a planet had rushed flaming 
along its course of destruction, ¢nd van- 
ished, leaving its track marked for ever 
after with the strewn fragments of its ma- 


| terial. Hitherte we have searched space 


for stars and planets. Hereafter, possibly, 
we may look successfully here and there 


among the vast hosts of heaven, for the 


ruins of planets and systems, which have 
accomplished their mission, and whose fires 
have burned low, and gone out in remote 
and unknown periods.—V. Y. Jour. Com. 


KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE. 
The Journal gives a full reve- 


lation of the planus and details of the organ-’ 


ization of the Knights of the Golden Circle. 
It vouches for the authenticity of its state- 
ments, which, if true, certainly go far to- 
wards explaining the mysterious operations 
of the Southern rebellion, and enable us to 
understand the causes which led to its vast 
and apparently sudden extension. This 
body, it appears, has been fn operation for 
a number of years—probably since the 
Mexican .war—and extended itself through 


the whole Republic, though its leaders were | 


exclusively Southern. Ostensibly devoted 
to the acquirement of Mexican territory, 
and the extension of slavery, there is little 
doubt that its real object was disunion. Its 
secresy, the mystery connected with its ope- 
rations, which were only partially revealed 
to the inferior members, and the dazzling 
visions of conquest and power which it 
opened to the daring and ambitious, all 
contributed to its success. 
To get into the order, it is necessary that 
-every candidate must have been born ina 
slave State; be a Protestant; a slave-owner, 
or give satisfactory evidence respecting his 
devotion to slavery. Members are sworn to 
exclude from the order any abolitionist, ne- 
gro, or foreigner, and these are classed with 
felons, gamblers, idiots, and drunkards. 
Roman Catholic priests and Northern teach- 
ers are to be vetoed and suspected. All 


Roman Catholics and foreigners are. to be | 


excluded from offices of honour and trust. 
The whole ritual uafolds the plan of a vast 
design, embracing not only Mexico, but 
looking to the conquest of Cuba, and the 
whole of Central America. But all this is 
manifestly only an ulterior purpose. The 
real—but concealed—object is the over- 
throw of the government, and with it the 
utter destruction S republican institutions. 
The people are to be deprived of all power 
of self-rule, and a monarchy—limited at 
first—introduced. In time it will be des- 
potic. 


A LONG STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. 


There was a certain king, who, like many 
Eastern kings, was very fond of hearing 
stories told. To this amusement he gave 
up all his time; but be was never satisfied. 
The exertions of all his courtiers were in 
vain. He, at last, made a proclamation 
that if any man should tell him a story that 
should last for ever, he would make him 
his heir, and give him the princess, his 
daughter, in marriage; but if any one 
should pretend he had such a story, and 
should fail—that is, if the story did come 
to an end—he was to have his head chop- 
ped off. 

For such a prize as a beautiful princess, 
and a kingdom, many candidates appeared, 
and dreadful long stories some of them told. 
Some of them lasted a week, some a month, 
some six months. Poor fellows! they all 
spun them out as long as® they possibly 
cvuld; but all in vain. Sooner or later 
they all came to an end, and, one after an- 
other, the unlucky story-tellers had their 
heads chopped off. 

At last came a man who said that he 
had a story that would last for ever, if his 
majesty would be pleased to give him a 
trial. 

He was warned of his danger;. they told 
him how many others had tried, and lost 
their heads; but he said he was not afraid, 
and so he was brought before the king. 
He was a man of a very composed and de- 
liberate way of speakiug, and after making 
all requisite stipulations for time for his 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, he thus be- 
gan his story: 

‘OQ king! there was once a king, who 
was a great tyrant. © And, desiring to in- 
crease his riches, he seized upon all the 
corn and grain in his kingdom, and put it 
in an immense granary, which was built on 
purpose, as high as a mountain. 

“This he did for several years, till the 
granary was quite full up to the top. He 
then stopped up doors and windows, and 
closed it up fast on all sides. 


‘But the bricklayers had, by accident, 


left a very small hole near the top of the 
granary. And there came a flight of lo- 
custs, and tried to get at theacorm; but the 
bole was so small that only one locust could 
pass through it at a time. So one locust 
went in and carried off one grain of corn, 
and then another locust went in and carried 
off another grain of corn, and then another 
locust went in and carried off another grain 
of corn, and then another locust went in 
and carried off another grain of corn, and 
then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn, and then another lo- 
cust went in and carried off another grain 
of corn, and then another locust went in 
and carried off another grain of corn, and 
then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn, and then another lo- 
cust went in and carried off another grain 
of corn.” 

He had gone on thus from morning till 
night, (except while he was engaged at his 
meals,) when the king, though a very pa- 
tient king, began to be rather tired of the 
locusts, and interrupted his story with— 

‘Well, well, we have heard enough of 
the locusts; we will suppose they have 
helped themselves to all the corn they 
wanted. Tell us what happened after- 
ward.” 

To which the story-teller answered very 
deliberately — 

‘If it please your majesty, it is impossi- 
ble to tell you what happened afterward, 
before I have told you what happened 
first.” 

And then he went on again— 

‘And then another locust went in and 
carried off another grain of corn, and then 
another locust went in and carried off an- 
other grain of corn, and then another lo- 
cust went in and carried off another grain 
of corn.” 


The king listened with unconquerable 


patience six months more, when he again 
interrupted him with— 

“Q friend! I am weary with your lo- 
custs—how soon do you think they will 
have done?” | 

To which the story-teller made answer— 

“Q king! who can tell? At the time 
to which the story has come, the locusts 


have cleared away a small space, it may be 


a cubit, each way round the inside of the 
hole, and the air is still dark with locusts 
on all sides. But let the king have pa- 
tience, and, no doubt, we shall come to the 
end of them in time.” . : 
Thus encouraged, the king listened on 
for another full year, the story-teller still 


to inte the secret places of God’s crestive | 


going io as before—‘‘And then another 


locust went in and carried off another grain } 


of corn, and then another locust went in 
and carried off another grain of corn, and 
then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn,” till, at last, the 
poor king could bear it ae heme, and 
“criet out— 

“O man, that is enough! ~ Take my 
daughter! take my kingdom! take any 
thing—every thing; only let me hear no 
more of your abominable locusts 

And so the story-teller was married to 
the king’s daughter, and was declared heir 
to the throne; and no body ever expressed 
a wish to hear the rest of his story, for he 
said it was impossible to'come to the other 
part of it till he had done with the locusts. 
The unreasonable caprice of the foolish 
king was thus overmatched by the ingeni- 
ous device of this wise man. | | 


OX 


SEASONABLE WARNING. 


The London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Express says:—‘‘A gentleman who 
was hurrying to London by a fast train, in 
which I happered to be, had just received 
a telegram, notifying him that he must come 
to town directly, his house having been 
broken into during hisabsence. It is almost 
inconceivable that people should leave fur- 
nished houses with no one in them to take 
care of them; but as some of your readers 
may be guilty of the indiscretion of my 
fellow-traveller, I may be rendering them a 
service by telling them .of an occurrence 
which happened in one of the suburbs of 
the metropolis two or three years ago. A 
gentleman, who had not long lived in his 
house, went to the sea-side for a week or 
two, leaving every thing safe, and his furni- 
ture locked up in the various rooms. When 
he returned, it was late at night, and he 
could not find his house. It had absolutely 
been sold, pulled down, and carted away in 
his absence. The assistance of the police 
was obtained, when it was found that a per- 
son of fashionable exterior had called upon 
a furniture-dealer, and upon some pretext 
that he wished to emigrate, asked him to 


value the furniture in the house. An esti- 


mate was given, a bargain was struck, and 
every thing in the house was taken away. 
The thief then went to a bricklayer, and 
inventing a story that he wished to build a 


larger house on the site, sold the bricks and |. 


materials for what they would fetch! The 
astonishment of the owner, fresh from sea- 
bathing, who left a house and furniture, 
and on his return could find neither, was a 
“caution.” Mr. Robson might give you a 
feeble idea of his despair, but I can only 
commend the tableau to your imagination, 
and ask you to accept the not unseasonable 
warning.” 


SOMETIME. 


’Tis a wild sweet song, a beautiful song, 
With a low and rythmical chime, 
Rung out from the topmost boughs of a tree, 
~The winds have christened “sometime.” 


Its words are strung on a golden string, 
In a long melodious rhyme, 

Telling of germs in each withered flower, 
The rain shall bring out sometime. 


Telling of hopes that are buried low, » 
’Neath the dust of deceit and crime, 

That true repentance and true belief 
May waken to life sometime— 


Of folded hands qer a pulseless heart, 
Under some fragrant lime, 

In the beautiful city with pearly gates— 
Shall I clasp them again sometime ?— 


Of tiny ringlets of golden hair, 
And eyes, with a look sublime 

In their shadowy depthe as we said “‘ good-bye,” 
Hoping to meet sometime, © 


Ah! yes; tis a beautiful song that I hear, _ 
Afar in this changing clime, 

Rang out from the topmost boughs of a tree, 
The winds have christened ‘‘ Sometime.” 


And it lessens my heart of its weary load, 
Renews all its olden prime, 3 

For it tells of a mission beyond the skies, 
Where I hope to be happy sometime. 


A COSTLY GUN. 


When lately visiting the Tower, and look- 


ing at the guns, &c. beneath the shade of | 


the “keep,” I was shown a great gna, 
which the wardens informed me was xaade 
of gold, and other precious metals. "I wag 
also informed that the Jews had offered 
$100,000 for it, while twelve inches had’ 
been cut off, sent to Birmiogham, and, 
when melted, was found to be worth 
$40,000. I may as well state that inscrip- 
tions on the gun tell us that it was 
‘‘founded by Muhamed, son of Hamzeh 
Allah ;”’ that it was ‘‘made by order of Sul- 
tan Solyman, son of Selim, for an invasion 
of India, in the year of the Hegira, 937” 
(A. D. 1530;) and that it was ‘‘taken at 
the capture of Aden, January, 1839, by the 
expedition under command of Captain H. 
Smith, C. B., of Her Majesty’s ‘ Voyager.’ ” 


— Notes and Queries. 


THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 


Four great roads cross the Alps from 
Italy to Switzerland, one of which is the 
pass of St. Bernard. At the top of this 
road, eight thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, in a dreary region of snow and 
rock, is the famous monastery of St. Ber- 
nard. It is a great, strong, square stone 
building, standing alone, occupied by monks 
and dogs, whose kind attention to travellers 
has made them’ famous throughout the 
world. livery stick of wood, and every 
thing to eat, has to be brought up from the 
village below, on the backs of mules, at a 
great expense of time and money. Around 
are tall, grim rocks, a little lake, scarcely 
thawing in August, and snow-banks. Dreary 
as it would seem to be, a beautiful velvet 
moss creeps into life on the southerao slopes 
and in the sunny hollows of the rocks, 
blooming with little pink, blue, and purple 
flowers, making one feel that the most deso- 
late path may have friendly smiles. 

Perhaps the most interesting sight at the 
monastery is the dogs, frisking and rolling 
about in the porch in pleasant weather— 
great broad-chested, short-haired, strong- 
limbed fellows, to whom many a poor be- 
nighted traveller, perishing in those wild 
snows, owes his life. From November till 
May, a trusty servant, accompanied by a 
monk, goes half way down the mountain 
every day in search of travellers. Two 
large dogs follow on, with little casks of 
meat and drink strapped on their backs; 
and so keen is their scent that they will 
discover a man at a great distance, and find 
out the roads in the thickest fogs and 
heaviest falls of snow. Oftentimes all they 
can see of the dogs is their tails, moving 
along through the snow. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
noble dogs was Barry, who is known to 
have saved the lives of forty individuals. 
Besides his cask around his neck, he car- 
ried a warm garment on his back; and if 
he failed to rouse the traveller into some 
sense of life by his warm tongue and breath, 
he would race back to the house, and bring 
somebody to the rescue. One day Barry 
found a poor boy asleep, and almost frozen 
to death, in the celebrated glacier of Bal- 
sore. Barry warmed the boy, licked him, 
woke him up, and gave him something to 
drink, and carried him on his back to the 
monastery. The joy of the poor parents, 
who can describe? After a life of active 
service, Barry was sent down the mountain 
to a warm and comfortable home, where he 
passed the rest of his days in honourable 
quiet; at his death his body was carefully 
buried, and his skin was stuffed, and there 
he may be seen in the museum of Berne 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


| houses, 
was that of the Duke of Montrose, at 


‘amid milder scenes. ‘The leader of the 


chanic of this city. It is composed of two 


portion to its weight, as it can resist the 


- with him in ¢his country, after he returned 


_ Among other things he said he would obtain 


- vast influence in the extension of her com- 


downfall, were invented by an American. 


standing as large as life, with his collar and‘ 
bottle round his neck, ready to start on his 
labours of love. 

The dogs are short-lived. Many die from- 
diseases of the lungs, and others are lost in 
the falling uf avalanches, and ofher acci- 
dents. Neither men nor dogs can long 
stand the severe climate and thin air of so 
great a height. Both are often obliged to 
go down into the valleys below, and recruit 


pack now is named Pluto—so it was, at 
least, when I last heard from them - a brave, 
big creatdre, doing deeds of usefulness and 
valour which might put to blush the life of | 
many a one of human understanding, who 
never risked a thought, much less a deed, 
to help his fellow-men. 


SEURET STEEL BREAST-PLATE. 


A divided breast-plate, composed of thin 
spring steel, confined between the cloth and 
the lining’ of a common military vest, was 
exhibited to us a few days since, by Mr. J. 
S. Smith, an ingenious inventor and me 


leaves, which lap over at the edges where 
the vest is buttoned, so as to cover the en- 
tire chest. Being formed of thin spring 
steel plate, and weighing only three and a 
quarter pounds, it can be worn with ease 
by any officer or soldier, duridg the most 
active exercise. It is very strong in pro- 


thrust of a bayonet or sword, and it will 
repel the bullets of muskets and pistols at 
ranges which would otherwise be fatal to 
life. We saw it successfully resist a power- 
ful thrust from a heavy steel-pointed pike. 
It answers every purpose of a light steel 
cuirass.— Scientific American. 


. Horace Vernet and the. Connoisseur. 


This great master was once employed to 
paint a landscape, with a cave and St. 
Jerome in it. He accordingly painted the 
landscape, with St. Jerome at the entrance 
of the cave. When he delivered the pic- 
ture, the purchaser, who understood nothing 
of the perspective, said, The Jandscape and 
the cave are well enough, but Jerome is not 
in the caye.”’ 

‘“‘T understand 
will alter it.” 

He therefore took the painting and made 
the shade darker, so that the saint seemed 
to sit furtherin. The buyer took the paint- 
ing, but it again appeared to him that the 
saint was not in the cave. | 

Vernet then painted out the figure and 
gave it to his customer, who seemed per- 
fectly satisfied. Whenever he saw strangers 
to whom he showed the pictures, he said, 
‘‘Here you see a picture by Vernet, with 
St. Jerome in the cave.” 

‘But we cannot see the saint,” replied | 
the visitors. 

‘‘Excuse me, gentlemen,” answered the 
possessor; ‘‘he is there, for I have seen 
him stand at the entrance, and afterward 
further back, and am therefore quite sure 
that he is in it.” ) 


Louis Napoleon’s Fixity of Purpose. 


you,” replied Vernet. ‘TI 


The following, from Alison’s new volume 
of the History of Europe, confirms the state- 
ments of Chaplain Stewart, which we have 
already published, in relation to Louia 
Napoleon’s belief that he would one day 
rule over the destinies: of France. . It 
appears as a foot-note in Alison: : 

‘‘The idea of.a destiny, and his having a 
mission was. throughout a fixed 
one in Louis Napoleon’s mind. No disasters 
shook his confidence in his star, or his belief 
in the ultimate fulfillment of his destiny. 
This is well known to all who were intimate 


from*;America in 1837. Among other noble 
the hospitality of which he shared, 


Bac 
of 


gan, near Lochlomond, and the Duke 
n, at Brodick Castle, in the 
of Arran. His manner in both was 
greve and taciturn; he was wrapt in the 
contemplation of the future, and indifferent 
tothe present. In 1839, the present Earl 
| , then Lord B , came to Visit 
the ,author, after having been some days 
with Louis Napoleon, at Buchanan House. 
“One of the first things he said was, 
‘Only think of that young man, Louis 
Napoleon. Nothing can persuade him he 
is not to. be Emperor of France. The 
Strasbourg affair has not, in the least, 
shaken him; he is thinking constantly of 
what he is to do when on the throne.’ The 
Duke of N also said to the author in 
1854, ‘Several years ago, before the revolu- 
tion of 1848, I met Louis Napoleon often 
at Brodick Castle, in Arran. We frequently 
went out shooting together; neither cared 
much for the sport, and we soon sat down on 
a heathery brow of Goatfell, and began to 
speak seriously. He always opened these 
conferences by discoursing on what he 
would do when he was Emperor of France. 


a grant from the Chambers to drain the 
marshes of the Bries, which, you know, 
once fully cultivated, became flooded, when: 
the inhabitants, who were chiefly Protest- 
ants, left the country on the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes; and, what is very. 
curious, I see in the newspapers of the day 
that he has got a grant of two milllions of 
francs from the Chambers, to begin the 
draining of these very marshes.’ 

‘All that belongs to Louis Napoleon is 
now public property, and these noble por- 
sons will forgive the author if he endeavours 
to rescue from oblivion anecdotes so emi- 
nently illustrative of the jixity of purpose 
which is the most remarkable feature in 
that very eminent man’s character. This 
idea of destiny, of a star, or a mission, 
which are only different words for the same 
thing, will be found to have been a fixed 
belief in most men who attain to ultimate 
greatness. Whether it is that the dis- 
position of mind which leads to such a 
belief works out its own accomplishment, by 
the energy and perseverance which it infuses 
into the character, and which enables its 
possessor to rise superior to all the storms 
of fate, or that Providence darkly reveals 
to the chosen instruments of great things— 
‘the vessels of honour,’ to which the work- 
ing out of its purposes in human affairs is 
entrusted—enough of the future to secure 
its accomplishment, will for ever remain a 
mystery in this world.” 


What Europe Owes to American In- 
ventors. 


If the debtor and creditor account be- 
tween America and the rest of the world, 
so far as it relates to important inventions, 
were fairly audited, the balance would be 
found enormously in favour of Awerica. 
What equivalent has Europe ever given us 
for the labour-saving inventions of Ameri- 
can origin, which have exercised such a 


merce, and the promotion of her agricul-. 
tural and manufacturing interests. Steam- 
boats—the cotton-gin—the electric tele- 
graph—clipper ships—lightning presses— 
revolving fire-arms—“ India rubber goods” 
of kinds innumerable—sewing machines— 
mechanical reapers and mowers—are among 
the great boons we have bestowed upon 
mankind within the last sixty years or so. 
The entire list would occupy columos. We 
have enumerated only a few of the most. 
prominent items. Time and space are said 
to be annihilated, and the figure scarcely 
transcends the fact. Who taught the world 
to annihilate them? Morse—an American; 
and even the presses with which the Lon- 
don J'imes prints its abuse of our institu- 
tions, and its exultant predictions of our 


Farm wns Garden. 


Renovating LAND with SHEEP.—On 
this subject, a correspondent writes to the 
Maine Farmer :—‘‘ My attention was re- 
cently called to this subject by Albert Sto- 
ver, of Harpswell, who informed me that he 
had an‘old exhausted mowing-field, which 
had been cropped for nearly half a century, 
until it would barely pay for mowing. A 
few years ago, he turned in a flock of sheep 
the last of November, where they remained 
until late in December, (having access to 
the sea-shore and browse.) The next sea- 
son his hay crop was considerably increased, 
which induced him to continue to turn the 
sheep in every fall, after the grass was done 
growing. The same good result followed, 
until he now gets a good crop of grass, near- 
ly four times as much as when he com- 
menced. I would here suggest that those 
who are favourably situated to try the ex- 
periment, do so this fall. If they wish to 
plough up a portion of their pasture, or an 
adjoining field, they can now fence off, and 
yard the sheep on it during night. By giving 
them salt, they will soon become so attached 
to their: fold, that they will go in of their 
own accord. The sheep husbandry in Eng- 
land shows that the degree of perfection in 
farming there, is intimately connected with 
folding and feeding their flocks on lands 
which they wish to manure highly.” 


Tue Cutture or HyacintHs 1N Wa- 
TER.—In Butler & McCullough’s (of Covent 
Garden, London,) catalogue of Dutch and 
Cape bulbs, just received, we find the fol- 
lowing useful advice:—Place the bulb on 
the top, and fill the glass with pure rain or 
soft water, so as almost to touch its base. 
The glasses should then be placed in a per- 
fectly dark, cool, but not damp situation, 
and, in the course of three or four weeks, 
the bulbs will have become sufficiently root- 
ed, and may be removed to the light. 
all cases, a flower stand or table close to the 
window is the most desirable position ; 


successfully on the mantel-piece, or on the 


sufficient light. The Dutch have another 
very interesting mode of culture. They 
take a flat dish, either crystal or porcelain, 


cording to its size, place 3, 6, 9, or 12 
strong healthy bulbs in about half an inch 
of water. In a few days, the roots begin to 
spread out horizontally, and so clasp each 
other, that, in the course of a few weeks, 
they form a natural support for the group. 
The bulbs may or may not be covered with 
moss. 


Bean MEAL For Pics.—In England, on 
the Continent, the practice prevails quite 
extensively, of feeding pigs and young 
swine on bean meal. The beans are ground 
the same as corn or wheat with’ us. The 
Mark Lane Express says on this subject: 
‘‘A’ subscriber wishes us to inform him 
what is the best food for fattening pigs? I 
have myself tried nearly every description 
of food, and have never found any thing to 
produce so much weight, or so fine meat in 
a given time, as bean meal. Some pigs fed 
with food mixed with fine toppings, weighed, 


| at six months old, two hundred and eighty 


pounds, and the pork was allowed to be ex- 
tremely tender. I last year tried to fatten 
hogs on grey peas alone, giving them milk 
to drink. ‘The animals took on fat rapidly, 
but did not acquire so great a weight as 
those fed on bean meal.” The legumes 
are all of them good food for swine. When 
peas and beans have got wet and mguldy to 
ao extent which renders them unfit for culi- 
nary purposes, they should have scalding 
water poured Over them, and, after being 
allowed to dry, be reduced to meal for swine. 
The action of the hot water will at once re- 


sufficiently sweet to ensure their being 
eaten by the animals.—New England Far- 
mer. 


Equine Eprpemic.—A fatal equine epi- 
demic is raging in portions of Oneida and 
Oswego counties, New York. The Rome 
Sentinel says it is of a peculiar nature—that 
‘‘the animals are first taken stupid and 
sleepy, lose their appetite entirely, and, in 
the course of three days, die. A slight 
swelling in the region of the nose is the only 
external abnormal symptom. The affec- 
tion is called the ‘horse disease,’ and all 
remedies or medicines, though they operate 
as expected, fail to cure or allay the affec- 
tion.”” Seven fine animals have died of. it 
in the vicinity of North Bay, and in Oswe- 
go county, upwards of seventy-five have 
been taken and died. The Sentinel says 
any efficient veterinary surgeon, who pos- 


will reap a profitable reward, and receive 
the thanks of the farmers, by making him- 
self known. | 


Rose CotoureD Puppina.—A writer 
to the Home Circle says:—‘I send you the 
recipe for making one of the nicest desserts 
I have ever seen. It has the twofold re- 
commendation of being at once beautiful 
and delicious. The day before you wish to 
serve this pudding, you must take as many 
sweet apples as will cover the bottom of your 
baking dish, (which should be white ware, ) 
peel and core them, putting a stick of cin- 
namon in the place of the core; put them 
in a kettle, with barely water enough to 
cover them; add sufficient sugar to make a 
thin syrup, and boil until the apples are 
transparent and tender, taking great care to 
preserve them whole. When done, set 
aside to cool. At night, pour a pint of 
boiling water over a large cup of sago. The 


ing-dish, and pour the sago over them. 
Bake a few minutes, and set in a cool place. 
Serve cold, with sweetened cream, flavoured 
with wine, for sauce.” 


are complaining, in their letters, of the weeds 
that spring up in their fields after the usual 
time of hoeing, &c.; and some are so much 
in fear of them that they go through their 
corn and potato fields and pull up, hand by 
hand, what the hoe did not properly notice. 
One reason for this extra labour is a desire 
to destroy the seeds of the weeds, so that 
none will appear next year. But men of 
experience know that if every weed is pulled 
up and burnt, it will make but little dif- 
ference in the growth of another season. 
Most fields are full of the seeds of weeds. 
Some vegetate this year, and some next 
year. We can hardly afford to pull up field 
weeds by hand where a plough can pass 
freely. When a field is permitted to lie 
fallow, in order to give it rest, and improve 
the soil, we prefer to see a large growth of 
weeds on it, for‘then the plough has some- 
Lthing to bury, and turn to manure. We 


| sow oats, or buckwheat, on spoor soils, for 


the very purpose of turning them under to 
enrich the. land. Weeds-among the oats 
and wheat answer the same purpose; the 
more the better. Where the plough is not 
obstructed by stones or stumps, there need 
be no trouble about weeds—for they may 
be all buried by a good ploughman, in case 
he has learned how to sweep them down flat, 
by means of some small and pliant bushes 
attached to the ear of his plough. Whena 
real farmer buys land, he prefers to see it 
covered with weeds, rather than to see no 
covering on it; for, he argues, if it will bear 
rank weeds, [ can easily make it bear grain 
or grass. A good plough will bury the 
whole growth of weeds, seeds and all, so 
completely that none will be seen the next 
year. Harrow the furrows well, mixing in 
a little fine manure, and sow some grass 
seed, to be buried with a brush harrow, and 
you will not koow, next year, that any 
weeds were in the land. A good farmer in 
Concord told us, not many years ago, that 
he had a piece of low land, near the middle 
of the town, which had borne nothing but 
whiteweed. He turned the whiteweed un- 
der in September—put on some compost 


manure, and sowed to grass. He said he 


nevertheless, the hyacinth may be grown 


about the depth of a soup-plate, and, ac-: 


next morning, place your apples in the bak- 


WEEDS IN FieLps.—Some of our farmers. 


In 


move fungi or mould, and render them. 


sesses an effective remedy for the malady, . 


— 


centre-table of the room, provided there be | 


found no whiteweed there the next year. 
Yet this weed, and some others, are very 
troublesome in rocky or rough grounds, 
where the plough cannot sweep clean, and 
bury the whole from view. —loughman. 


Children’s Column. 
THE OULD, OLD CLOCK. 


O! the old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest; 

Its bands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chimes rang still the aweetest. 

’T was a monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered; 

And its voice, still strong, warn’d oldand young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered. 

“Tick, tick,” it said —“ quick, quick to bed, 
For ten I’ve given warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 

_ You'll never rise soon in the morning.” 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But 8 cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn look’d gray o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly; | 


“Tick, tick,” it said—“quick out of bed, 


_ For five I’ve given warning; 
You’ll never have health, you’!! never get wealth, 
If you’re not up soon in the morning.” 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never; 

While tears are shed for bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever; 

Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat, and younger; = «= 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! . 

“Tick, tick,” it said—‘“ to the churchyard bed 
The grave hath given warning; 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for a heavenly morning.” 


CHILDHOOD’S PRAYER. 


One of the literary men of England, who 
has outgrown many of the religious influences 


of his childhood, gives the following touching 


sketch of the impression madeon him by the 
habit of prayer taught at his mother’s knee: 

‘‘ Very singular and very pleasing to me is 
the remembrance of that simple piety of child- 
hood, of that prayer which was said so punct- 
ually night and morning, kneeling by the bed- 
side. What did I think of? Guiltless then 
of metaphysics, what image did I bring before 
my mind, as I repeated my learned petition 
with sach scrupulous fidelity? Did I see some 
venerable form bending down to listen? Did 
He cease to look and listen when I had said it 
all. Half prayer, half lesson, how difficult it 
is now to summon it back again! But this I 
know, that the bedside where I knelt to this 
morning and evening devotion became sacred 
to me as an altar. I smile as I recall the in- 
nocent superstition that grew up in me, that 
the prayer must be said kneeling just there. 
If, some cold winter’s night, I had crept into 
bed, thinking to repeat the petition from the 
warm nest itself—it would not do!—it was 
felt in this court of conscience to be “an in- 
sufficient performance;” there was no sleep to 
be had till I had risen, and, bed-gowned as I 
was, knelt at the accustomed place, and said 
it all over again from the beginning to the 
end. To.this day I never see the little clean 
white bed in which a child is to sleep, but I 
see also the figure of a child kneeling in prayer 
at its side. - And I, for the moment, am that 
child. No high altar in the most sumptuous 
church in Christendom could prompt my knee 
to bend like that sncw-white coverlet tucked 
in for a child’s slumber.” 


PERHAPS I CAN HELP FATHER. 

‘‘Perhaps I can help father,” says little 
John, as he looks up into his mother’s face. 
He has seen her sad, anxious look. He has 
watched his father coming home from his 
daily toil with a care-worn brow, and casting 
a troubled glance towards the cradle where 
the twin babes are lying. He is sure that 
something is wrong, and, looking up with 
pleading earnestness as he stands by his mo- 
ther’s knee, he begs to know the truth, for 
perhaps “he can help father.” 

John is too young to give his father much 
assistance. The strength and wisdom of a 
seven-years’ old boy will not be able to combat 
vigorously with the world. But the mother’s 
pleased, tender look, as she returns his glance, 
shows that, young as he is, his affection, his 
sympathy, have already been of use. 

The youngest child may help his parents. 
Harry, Mary, when your father comes home 
tired from his daily work, your kiss of love or 
sympathy may be as refreshing to his spirit 
as the dew to the flowers. You may not be 
able to bring a day’s earnings in your hand, 
and add them to the family store; and yet 
your father’s heart will bless you for your 
help. You may lighten your mother’s cares. 
You may hold Willie—the babe—in your 
arms, and still his fretful crying while your 
mother is getting ready the noon-day meal. 
You may come gently to your mother’s side, 
as she is tired with the toil of the day, and 
may whisper in her ear, ‘ Mother, I love you.” 
Again, like the dew upon the flowers, shall 
your word or deed of kindness bring refresh- 
ment to your mother’s heart. 

‘‘Honour thy father and thy mother,” is the 
commandment to which God has annexed his 
especial promise. The child who is obedient 
and reverent in youth, shall have God’s bless- 
ing in his maturer years. The child who is a 
grief to his parents’ heart, may yet live to 
know a child’s ingratitude to himsélf, and, 
more than all, shall bring down upon himeelf 
the displeasure of the Lord. 

Do what you can to help your earthly par- 
ents. They deserve from you all kindness 
and love. Do what you can to help on the 
work of your Heavenly Parent. He has a 
work to be done in the world. Begin in your 
early days to love his service. | 


IX NEW CARD PORTRAITS.— 

Now ready, New Card Portraits of Colonel 
Baker, Colonel Blair, General Dix, General Ro- 
sencranz, Gene:al Heintzelman, and General 
Bienker. 

Also, a large Collection of other Portraits. Price, 
Five Portraits for Twenty-five cents. + 
*.* Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 
For sale b 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
nov 16—3t 


-EV. DR. RICE.—PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY C. SCRIBNER—WNo. 124 Grand Street, 
New York—_ 

OUR COUNTRY AND THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, 100 pages. 
Price 37% cents. 

Part I.—Our Country—Its Exaltation. 

Part Il.—The Church—Its Peril and Duties. 

It contains sentiments which are believed to be 
not only Scriptural, but of great practical import- 
ance in the existing state of the country, and of 
the Church. of Christ. Stab | 

*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. nov 16—2t 

ARD PHOTOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN CELEBRITIES, STATU- 
ARY, &c.—A large Assortment. 
*.* A Catalogue sent by mail, free of char 
3 McALLISTER & BROTHE 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 9—3t 


NFANT-SCHOOL CATECHISM.—The Atten- 
_ tion of Sunday-School Superintendents is 
called to the 
INFANT-SCHOOL CATECHISM. 
Printed in Chapters, on fine White Cards. 
Chapter I.—The Birth of Christ, &c. 
«  IL—The Visit of the Wise Men, &c. 
‘© Return, &c. 
Price 3 cents each; 30 cents per Dozen; $2 per 


Hundred. 
Address H. H. ROEDEL, 
- nov 16—4t Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 
e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
ann UPHOLSTERY STORE—WNo. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. Goods at prices to suit the times, 
aug 10—ly 


ARD PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS IN GREAT 
C VARIETY. 
McALLISTER & B ER, 


nov 9—3t 


N ovember 23, 1861. 


N*% WORK BY DEAN TRENCH.— 


SCRIBNER—WNo. 124 Grand 

eo York—WILL PUBLISH ON THE 20T 
OF NOVEMBER— 
4 COMMENTARY ON THE EPI8T. 

‘THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN “Sia. 

By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Auth 

Study of Words,” 1 vol, 12mo. Price 

The practical interest of these Epieties, in their 
on the miele pastoral sainisterial 
work, is extreme, it is recorded of the admirable 


| Bengel, that it was his wont, above all things, to 


recommend the study of these Epistles to youth. 
ful ministers of Christ’s word and sacraments, 
And, indeed, to them they are full of teaching, of 
the most solemn warning, of the strongest en- 
couragement. We learn from these a the 
extent to which the spiritual condition of « 
Church is dependent upon that of its pastors; the 
guilt, not merely of teaching, but of allowi 
error; how there may be united much aad eat 
zeal for the form of sound words, with a lament- 
able decay of the spirit of love; or, on the other 
hand, many works and active ministries of love, - 
with only too languid a zeal for the truth once 
delivered; with innumerable lessons more. For 
one who has bape re the awful ministry of 
souls, I know almost nothing ia Scripture so 
searching, no threatenings so alarming, no pro- 
mises so com as are some which 
Epistles contin. 


SCRIBNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. | 


"& Rev. Dr. J. W., Thoughts on 
| 1 Vat. $1.25, 
Do. do. do. Notes on New 


ol., 18mo. 50 cents. 
#,* Copies sent by mail, on recei price. 
“nov prot y 


ECLECTIC CLASS-BOOK—FOR THE 
USE OF THE SUNDAY-8CHOOL 
TEACHER-—-Is to any now in Use. 
Price for One Year Class- » per Dozen, 40 
eents; pe? Hundred, $3. 
Address H. H. ROEDEL, 
nov 16—4¢ Lebanon, Pennsylvania. — 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL. 
ADELPHIA, 


The wishes of Customers are ‘strictly complied 


with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B,—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 2l—ly 
EMOVAL.—Jamzs R. Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 
and Eighth streets, iladelph ia, (a few from 
s former location) where he will be to 
s carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. - sisi may Te 


O CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
rating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 


information by reading D’ 3 Pampiiet on 
Church Decoration, por the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred aera and pd 
ears’ experience in Decorating, ing, an 
Building. Sent free by 
J. STANLY ‘D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


EV. JOHN CO. BACKUS, D.D.—A Card Pho- 
tograph. An admirable Likeness of the 
Rev. Dr. us. Price 25 cents. 
*,* Sent by mail free of cha : 
McALLISTER ‘ BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 9—3t 


sé cured, if possible. Address, always 


No. 728 Chestirat street, Philadelphia, 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earts & Son—WNo, 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Picture and Photograph frames, and 
it Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare 
now offered to make purchases in line for 
Cash at remarkably low a 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No, 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTION, 
PRESCRIPTION 
D 


AN 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829, 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. BLAIR. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Zatablished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churehes, Aca- ~ 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, nl warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantée, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—aA ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for prone lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly by 
Joun K. 
eae he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


Coal Oil Works, 
No. 48 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 
pre to show our Friends the best 
and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 
ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 
sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 
to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 
fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 
: ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia 


ENNENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Next Term 
commences November 6th. Young Men are 
fitted for College or Business. The Location is 
unusually heal ay» and in the midst of a refined 
community. A Family School. 
For Circulars, &c., address 
Rev. M. LONG, Principal, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
nov 2—4t* 


FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Just Published by the Pressrrzriam Boarp or 
1 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
1a. 
ae Sotptsr’s Pockxer-Boox. 64 pages, 32mo, 
bound in cloth. Price 5 cents. 
Containing: . 
Advice and Directions to Soldiers, 
Short Prayers, 
Scripture Selections, including Five Psalms, 
The Ten Commandments, - 
Twenty-four Hymns; 
a for and Camp Use; and 
mirably ada or tation to the Sol- 
diers by their Priende 
Also the Hymn, 
“Just as I Am.” Printed on stiff Card, on the ~ 
i of which are appr®priate Texts of Scrip- 
ure, 
This is intended for Hospital use, and has al- 
— been found very desirable for that purpose. 


Iso, 

Tae Soxprier’s Series or Tracts. Containing 
Twelve Narratives of Soldiers. Done up ina 
Wrapper. Price 10 cents. 

Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
nov 2—5t Business Correspondent. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No, 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
. TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 
To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly int advance, 
No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper | 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do..75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 
TERMS TO CLUBS, 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 


With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
17” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO, 
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